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BURIED  ALIVE. 

Thebe  is  something  dreadfully  uncomfortable  in 
the  feeling  with  which  one  reads  the  recent  debate 
in  the  French  Senate  on  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  a  petition  by  Dr.  Cornol,  for  an  extension 
of  the  Code  Civile  in  the  matter  of  ante-burial  cer¬ 
emonies.  The  French  law  is  exceedingly  tiresome 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  convep^ance  of  corpses 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  indeed  in  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  death,  so  that  if  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  by  any  misfortune  charged  with  conduct¬ 
ing  the  last  rites  for  a  friend  or  relation  who  has 
chanced  to  die  in  France,  he  will  find  it  about  the 
most  annoying  piece  of  business  he  has  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with.  It  is  nothing  of  this  kind, 
however,  against  which  Dr.  Comol  has  petitioned, 
for  in  all  probability  a  Frenchman  accustomed  to 
paternal  government  may  not  feel  its  solicitudes  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  be  so  much  a  gene  as  a 
less  profusely  governed  man  does.  The  law  requires 
that  twenty-four  hours  shall  elapse  between  death 
and  burial,  and  the  minimum  thus  fixed  Dr.  Cornol 
declares  to  be  not  nearly  sufficient,  —  a  declaration 
which  he  supports  by  numerous  instances  of  sus¬ 
pended  animation,  showing  that  he  has  good  ground 
for  his  opinion  that  a  lame  number  oi  persons  are 
annually  buried  alive  in  France.  No  subject  would 
provide  a  more  ghastly  theme  for  the  pen  than  this, 
and  there  is  a  fascination  about  it  against  which  men 
like  Edgar  Poe  have  not  been  proof. 

The  whole  question  is  in  itself  sufficiently  strik¬ 
ing,  but  a  dramatic  effect  was  produced  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  when  the  matter  was  brought  before  that  body, 
such  as  very  few  assemblies  in  the  world  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  —  an  effect  which 
might  have  appeared  in  one  of  the  elder  Dumas’s 
more  dashing  and  improbable  novels,  but  would 
certainly  up  to  this  time  have  been  held  to  be 
scarcely  legitimate  in  ordinary  works  of  fiction. 
M.  de  la  Gueronnihre,  in  presenting  the  report, 
argued  against  the  petition,  and  proposed  to  shelve 
it  by  the  technical  motion  to  proceed  with  the  onler 
of  the  day.  Thereupon  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  rose  and  expressed  his  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  Yicomte’s  conclusion.  In  the  first 
place,  he  declared  that  the  precautionary  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  law  were  very  frequently  evaded  in 
practice,  but  the  strength  of  his  argument  was,  that 
even  if  strictly  carried  out  they  were  wholly  insuffi¬ 
cient  He  had  himself,  while  yet  a  cure,  saved 
several  lives  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  indecent 
haste  of  survivors.  He  had  seen  a  man  taken  from 
his  coffin  and  restored  to  perfect  health.  Another 


man,  of  advanced  years,  had  been  already  put  in 
the  coffin,  and  yet  lived  for  twelve  hours  after. 
Moreover,  he  had  performed  in  his  own  person  a 
miracle  such  as  would  have  given  him  a  good  chance 
of  becoming  a  canonized  saint  had  he  lived  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  people  believed  in  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  miraculous  power.  He  had  seen  the  body 
of  a  young  lady  laid  out  for  dead,  the  attendants 
covering  the  face  as  he  entered,  but  allowing  him 
to  observe  so  much  as  convinced  him  that  the  maid¬ 
en  was  not  dead,  but  slept.  Thereupon,  with  a 
loud  voice  (how  Scriptnrally  it  runs),  he  cried  out 
that  he  was  come  to  save  her.  He  adjured  her  to 
feel  convinced  that  by  an  effort  she  could  shake  off 
the  lethargy  which  oppressed  her,  and  could  return 
to  life.  His  voice  reached  her  numbed  sensations, 
she  made  the  effort,  and  has  lived  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother.  This  very  remarkable  account  throws  light 
upon  the  miracles  of  early  times.  Thus  when  Em¬ 
pedocles,  the  philosopher,  got  the  credit  of  restoring 
to  life  a  deceased  woman  (see  the  story  told  by 
Diogenes,  Laertius,  and  others),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  person  whom  he  saved  was  suffering 
under  one  of  the  various  forms  of  coma  to  which  aU 
nations  have  given  so  many  different  names,  and  to 
which  we  ourselves  in  common  parlance,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  do  the  same.  It  is  as  well  to  add,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that,  although  this  remark  might  apply  equally 
well  to  the  case  of  the  damsel  whom  the  words 
“  Talitha  Kuml  ”  brought  back  to  life,  that  miracle 
was  only  one  out  of  a  very  large  number,  to  the 
majority  of  which  no  such  explanation  could  apply. 

But  his  Eminence  had  a  more  striking  instance  to 
adduce.  A  young  priest  fell  down  dead,  as  it  was 
supposed,  while  preaching  in  a  crowded  church  on 
a  sultry  day,  about  forty  years  ago.  The  funeral 
bell  was  tolled,  the  doctor  came  and  examined  him 
in  the  perfunctory  official  style,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  two  inspectors  at  Hull  examined  the 
fatal  six  hundred  head  of  diseased  cattle  in  three 
hours  and  a  half,  and  certified  that  he  was  dead,  all 
in  the  dead  man’s  full  hearing.  Then  came  the 
measuring  for  the  coffin,  the  De  Profundis  recited 
by  episcopal  lips,  accompanied  by  the  intense  agony 
of  one  who  was  conscious  of  the  preparations  that 
were  being  made  for  his  own  burial.  At  length 
some  one  present  spoke,  whose  voice  the  dead  man 
had  known  and  loved  from  very  early  years.  A 
chord  was  touched  which  galvanized  the  frame,  the 
corpse  rose  up,  and  became  once  more  a  living  soul. 
Such  stories  are  to  be  found  in  many  story-books, 
and  probably  few  of  the  Archbishop’s  audience 
were  not  familiar  with  something  of  the  kind  as  the 
result  of  their  reading  at  an  age  when  the  marvel- 
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lous  and  the  horrible  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
the  mind.  But  there  was  something  in  the  speak¬ 
er’s  manner  which  led  them  to  suppose  that  it 
was  no  ordinary  tale  that  was  being  told  in  their 
presence,  and  they  hung  upon  his  further  words : 
“  That  young  priest,  Gentlemen,  is  the  same  who  is 
now  s]>eaking  before  you,  and  who,  more  than  forty 
years  after  that  event,  implores  those  in  authority 
not  merely  to  watch  vigdantly  over  the  careful 
execution  of  the  legal  prescriptions  with  regard  to 
interments,  but  to  enact  fresh  ones  in  order  to  pre- 
i  vent  the  recurrence  of  im'par.iblc  misfortunes.” 

'  It  is  satisfactory,  really,  to  run  such  a  story  to 
j  earth.  AVc  have  never  felt  miite  clear  about  the 
j  truth  of  the  dreadful  stories  that  are  told  of  facts 
oliserved,  and  the  horrible  suggestions  of  unknown 
!  terrors  to  which  tliese  facts  ^ive  rise.  Every  one 
!  has  heard  of  the  lady  whose  nng  tempted  a  servant 
I  to  violate  her  tomb,  and  even  to  endeavor  to  bite 
off  the  finger  from  which  it  refused  to  be  drawn,  tlie 
shock  of  which  brought  back  the  dead  woman  to  life 
I  and  consciousness.  And  there  is  that  ghastly  scene 
where  corpses  are  laid  out  in  full  dress,  witli  wires 
in  their  hands  connected  with  bells,  so  that  the 
J  smallest  motion  of  the  muscles  would  summon  an 
attendant.  And  a  tale  is  told  of  a  corpe  suddenly 
rising  up  from  the  bed  on  which  it  was  laid  out,  ter- 
I  rifying  the  watcher  so  that  she  fled  half-fainting,  and 
the  reanimated  body  was  left  without  assistance  and 
!  once  more  died,  this  time  completely.  The  horrors 
j  of  bein''  buried  alive  are  so  manifest  and  manifold 
I  that  it  js  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  such 
I  a  death  hjis  been  reserved  as  a  punishment  for  the 
direst  offences  only.  Vestal  virgins  with  broken 
vows  and  nuns  ^convicted  of  unchastity  are  among 
I  the  most  ordinary  examples,  their  offence  being  held 
j  to  be  the  most  heinous  conceivable  under  the  pecu- 
I  liar  circumstances  of  their  position.  And  the  an- 
I  cient  Goths,  teste  Blackstone  quoting  Fleta,  buried 
!  or  burned  .alive  indiscriminately  for  a  peculiar  crime, 
peccatum  illud  horrihUc  inter  Christianas  non  nomi- 
nandum,  as  the  reticence  of  the  English  law  styleil 
it  in  indictments. 

I  Calmet,  in  his  dictionary,  states  that  so  did  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  earliest  edition  of  his  work  is  an 
engraving  of  the  procedure,  among  those  horrible 
engravings  of  ten  or  twelve  sorts  of  punishment 
!  indicted  by  that  nation,  of  which  many  remain 
:  even  in  the  later  editions,  such  as  putting  under 
'  harrows  of  iron,  and  scraping  with  claws  of  iron, 
I  and  hurling  from  the  tops  of  towers.  Nay,  so  lately 
I  as  the  year  1460,  a  very  barbarous  period,  the  pun- 
j  ishment  of  burying  alive  was  inflicted  in  France 
j  upon  a  woman  named  Perrete  Mauger,  who  had 
j  been  convicted  of  many  larcenies  and  was  buried 
I  alive,  by  order  of  the  Maire  d’Estouteville,  before 
the  gibbet  in  Paris.  So  at  least  tlie  “  Chronique 
Scandaleux  ”  says  in  one  of  its  ojx'ning  paragraphs, 
though  an  English  version  of  that  curious  piece  of 
history  reads  burned  alive  for  enfouye  toute  vice. 
And  at  Ensbiiry,  in  Dorset,  there  is  a  tradition  tliat 
many  years  ago  a  man  was  put  quick  into  the  earth 
i  as  a  punishment,  buried  up  to  the  neck,  a  guanl 
j  preventing  any  from  rescuing  or  feeding  him  till 
death  relieved  him.  The  Irish  rebel,  Shane  O’Neil, 
1  used  to  get  right  after  drinking  himself  drunk  with 
I  usquebaugh  by  a  like  process,  wing  placed  upright 
I  in  a  pit  and  covered  with  earth  to  his  shoulders, 
j  by  which  means,  says  Ilolinshed,  his  body,  being 
I  “extremely  inflamed  and  distempered,  was  recov- 
I  ered  to  some  temperature.” 

I  'There  are  several  very  remarkable  instances,  or 


snpposeil  instances,  of  burial  during  suspended  ani¬ 
mation  to  be  met  with  in  history.  One  of  those 
which  attracted  great  attention  long  ago  was  that 
of  Duns  Scotus,  known  as  the  Subtle.  Bacon  has  i 
iven  the  story  of  his  death  an  existence  among  us 
y  stating  that  Scotus  was  buried  while  suffering  ■ 
from  a  fit  to  which  he  w.xs  subject,  in  the  absence 
of  his  servant  and  of  all  who  knew  that  such  fits  i 
were  pt'riodical  with  him.  The  story,  as  told  by 
Abrahainus  Bzovius,  is  to  the  effect  tliat  when  his  : 
servant  returned,  he  at  once  declared  that  his  mas-  ' 
ter  had  been  buried  alive ;  and  on  ojiening  the  i 
vault,  the  corpse  in  gradibus  mausolei  devoratis  man-  ' 
ibits  repertum  fuisse,  which  it  is  as  well  not  to  con-  1 
strue.  'The  Brother  Lucas  Waddingiis,  in  the  third  I 
book  of  liis  Annals,  argues,  much  to  his  own  satis-  ' 
faction,  that  tliis  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  j 
case,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Subtle  Doctor  we  are  | 
fiiin  to  agree  with  him.  'The  same  sort  of  story 
is  told  of  Boniface  VIII.,  the  enemy  of  Philip  of 
France,  though  in  the  hands  of  the  fiercer  Ghibel- 
lines,  it  took  the  form  of  determined  suicide.  The 
old  annals  state  that  being  buried  alive  extrema 
manuum  dccorasse,  et  caput  ad  parietem  elisisse  ;  but 
in  Tosti’s  Life  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  exhumation 
of  the  b(xly,  more  than  three  hundred  years  .after, 
(Boniface  VIII.  died  in  130.3,)  it  w.as  found  whole,  ! 
without  any  marks  of  violence.  The  most  dreadful  , 
story  of  all  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  Isaunis,  so  | 
famous  by  reason  of  his  Ilenoticon,  who  was  subject  I 
to  attacks  of  coma,  and  wliile  undergoing  one  of  | 
these  attacks  w.os  put  in  the  mausoleum  by  his  i 
wife,  Ariadne  and  kej)t  shut  up  there  till  he  died,  | 
although  his  cries  could  be  plainly  hearil  by  the  at-  , 
tendants.  It  is  evident,  from  comp.arativcly  an-  : 
cient  and  from  mo<lern  history  alike,  that  the  possi-  ^ 
bility  of  jiersons  being  buried  alive  has  always  been  ! 
before  men’s  minds,  and  the  French  Senate  has  j 
wisely  determined  to  consider  the  petition  of  Dr.  I 
Cornol.  I 


KALAVARDA.  j 

About  e^ht  o’clock  A.  M.  on  one  of  the  numer-  ' 
ous  Greek  Jete  days,  a  motley  crowd  was  assembled  | 
in  our  street,  —  solemn  Turk,  careless  Greek,  obse- 
uious  Jew,  our  cavass  with  important  bearing,  ' 
Ireek  women  with  kerchiefed  heads  and  queer  little 
bundles  of  children  in  their  arms,  bronzed  muleteers 
with  whip  in  hand,  standing  by  their  sturdy  mules 
whejse  headbands  of  shell-work  had  a  gay  eftect. 

A  bright  morning  as  usual,  and  a  cheery  party 
preparing  to  start  for  Kalavarda,  our  sumpter  mule 
111  front  laden  with  all  sorts  of  things.  Including  iny 
crinoline,  carefully  secured  in  a  bag.  The  little 
people  were  gathered  round  to  watch  our  going  off. 
Primrose  on  my  knee,  on  mule-back  till  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  Away  we  went  on  clumsy  country  saddles  ! 
that  baffle  de.scription ;  away  through  the  narrow 
streets,  friendly  faces,  kindly  voices,  wishing  us  good 
speed. 

Leaving  the  town  behind,  erelong  we  entered  on 
a  narrow  winding  path,  huge  overhanging  rocks 
obliging  us  to  bend  low  on  our  saddles  as  we  slowly 
passed  beneath  them;  such  unshapely  rocks  that  | 
seemed  as  if  a  touch  could  hurl  them  on  our  heads.  ■ 
On  the  hillside  to  our  left,  and  down  into  the  sea  | 
on  our  right,  were  scattered  those  enonnous  con-  ! 
glomerate  blocks  which  have  been  detached  from  j 
the  parent  rock  during  some  of  those  fearful  earth-  ; 
quakes  with  which  this  island  has  been  so  often  and  | 
so  fatally  visited. 
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The  sun  became  intensely  hot ;  but  .a  pleasant 
breeze  from  the  sea  prevented  our  being  altogether 
stilled. 

A  new  scene  awaited  us  in  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Trianda  with  its  fertile  gardens  and  fine  trees  all 
around,  olive,  fig,  mulberry,  terebinth,  and  the 
I  mjTtle  with  its  glossy  leaves,  giving  us  welcome 
[  shelter  from  the  burning  sun. 

'  The  church  at  Trianda  is  simple,  the  villtige  pic- 
’  turesque,  many  of  its  houses  dating  back  to  the  time 
,  of  the  Knights.  Almost  every  house  has  a  graceful 
i  little  turret  attai'hed  to  its  upper  story ;  handsome 
i  women  looketl  out  from  the  wimlows,  laughing  chil- 
I  dren  stood  in  the  door-ways,  bunches  of  bright  red 
pomegranates  hung  high  on  many  of  the  cottage 
I  walls.  Being  a  Jete  day,  brought  out  the  good  vil¬ 
lagers  in  their  best ;  they  stood  smiling  as  we  p.ossed, 
while  a  forlorn  Turkish  woman,  who  had  crept  out 
to  meditate  in  her  ganleu,  seeing  our  cavalcade  ap¬ 
proach,  hastily  pulled  her  yashmae  over  her  face, 
and  waddled  away,  taking  can',  however,  to  secure 
some  parting  peeps  at  us.  Trianda  might  be  called 
the  Brighton  —  the  Portobello  —  of  Rho<les,  if  one 
can  compare  those  busy  watering-places  to  a  spot 
where  the  railway-whistle  is  replaced  by  the  mule¬ 
teer’s  “  um — um — um — um,”  and  where  the  post¬ 
man’s  knock  is  unknown. 

After  passing  the  village  of  Kremasto,  where 
plump  fowls  were  sunning  tliemselves  at  the  cottage 
doors,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  knighty  castle,  and 
j  Villanuova,  founded  by  llelion  de  Villeneuve,  one 
I  of  the  grand  masters,  we  alighted,  spread  a  Turkish 
I  mat,  and  lunched  l)eside  a  sparkling  fountain,  under 
I  the  friendly  shade  of  a  magnificent  platane-tree. 

I  As  it  was  a  fast-<lay,  the  muleteers  had  a  humble 
!  repast  of  watermelons  and  bread,  the  mules  feeding 
!  meekly  near  them.  Beside  the  fountain  were  grouped 
many  villagers,  fine  men,  goo<l-looking  women  and 
#  girls,  whose  brilliant  kerchiefs  were  placed  over 
their  heads  and  fastened  under  the  chin  in  a  homely 
style  ;  little  boys  with  glittering  teeth  and  sparkling 
eyes.  Almost  all  those  villagers  had  the  same  type 
of  countenance.  Most  of  the  women  and  girls  ha<l 

forgeous  African  marigolds  in  their  dark  hair.  They 
rought  us  fresh  figs  and  golden  marigolds;  the 
fonner  we  ate,  the  latter  we  women  fastened,  village 
fa.shion,  in  our  hair,  and  thus  bedecked,  again  ad¬ 
dressed  ourselves  to  our  journey. 

On,  on  through  long  desolate  plain.s,  hills  rising 
afar-off  to  our  left,  the  tideless  sea  to  our  right.  Now 
and  again,  one  of  those  blessed  roadside  belters  — 
vaulted  stone  buildings,  with  a  fountain,  generally, 
at  one  end,  and  ample  room  for  wayfarers  to  rest 
awhile  —  brought  this  verse  to  my  mind,  —  “  And 
there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the  day¬ 
time  from  the  heat,  and  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and 
for  a  covert  from  storm  and  from  rain.”  Isaiah  iv.  6. 
j  Occasionally  we  met  a  few  peasants  mounted  like 
I  ourselvas.  At  one  place,  a  country  woman  joined 
I  our  party  for  an  hour  or  more.  Herds  of  cattle 
sheltering  themselves  under  the  spreading  Valonia 
!  and  gloomy  Carouba,  bore  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Alderney  breed;  but  I  doubt  their  possessing 
the  thirty  points  of  a  good  Alderney.  The  pastur¬ 
age  was  wretched.  A  strange  sound  broke  the 
silence.  Looking  round  to  the  left,  we  descried  at 
some  distance,  on  the  ground,  great  gray  vultures, 
and  hovering  in  the  air  were  more  of  those  ominous 
birds  of  prey.  What  brought  them  to  that  lonely 
spot? 

On  we  journeyed,  by  grotesque  olive  and  gnarled 
juniper  trees,  by  rose,  laurel,  and  wild  mastic,  on 


by  solitary  cottage  nooks  with  their  green  patch  of 


to  dismount,  and  rest  uniler  our  neighbor’s  fig- 
tree.  A  peasant  woman,  in  a  dress  of  thick  white 
calico,  brought  us  water  to  drink,  for  which  we 
paid.  Our  broad  straw  hats  were  scarcely  shelter 
enough  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  as  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  route  by  barren  brown  wastes,  by  parched 
shrubs,  and  plants  that  love  the  sea-shore.  At  a 
turn  of  the  road,  we  came  upon  a  little  brook,  al¬ 
most  hidden  by  a  clump  of  old  trees.  Here  we 
watered  our  mules  with  bent  heads,  as  the  strag¬ 
gling  branches  threatened  to  carry  oft"  our  hats  at 
least. 

The  rest  of  our  party  had  gone  by  boat  to  Kala- 
vanla,  and  occasionally  we  ha<l  a  glimpse  of  the 
caifjue  beating  against  the  wind. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day  we  passed  the  lepers’ 
huts.  Those  unfortunate  people  have  a  few  wretehed 
cott.ages,  and  a  garden  by  the  wayside,  and  are  kept 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  passing,  one 
of  our  party  placed  a  few  pieces  of  money  on  a  little 
Greek  altar  at  the  end  of  the  path  leading  to  the 
cottages.  As  we  moved  away,  a  leper  stole  timidly 
to  the  spot  for  the  little  offering.  Standing  in  the 
garden,  and  dressed  in  rusty  black,  another  of  those 
miserables,  a  woman,  stood  gazing  at  us,  as  we  rode 
slowly  on.  God  help  them  T  there  is  no  Saviour  on 
earth  now  to  heal  them  with  a  word  ! 

In  misgoverned  Rho<les,  little  is  done  to  help  the 
poor  and  wretched.  Unhappy  island,  where  of 
old  stately  forests,  waving  corn-fields,  and  fruitful 
orchards  filled  the  land;  where  Phoenician  ships 
ftoated  in  the  ports,  where  Greek  temples  crowned 
the  hills,  and  where  the  great  men  of  Rome  de¬ 
lighted  to  retire  for  study  and  repose.  With  the 
knights  of  St.  John  died  away  the  lingering  glory 
of  Rhodes.  The  inhabitants,  faulty  though  they  be, 
—  and  who  would  lay  the  whole  bunlen  of  blame 
on  them,  with  their  illiterate  priesthood,  their  grasp¬ 
ing  rulers  ?  —  have  no  inducement  to  better  their 
lot  by  cultivating  their  fields,  by  engaging  in  eom- 
merce,  by  the  introduetion  of  anything  that  would 
improve  agriculture,  or  eneourage  inanufaeture. 
A  spirit  of  enterprise,  a  love  of  industry,  immedi¬ 
ately  calls  forth  for  fresh  ta.xes,  for  fresh  exactions 
and  injustice. 

Thus  does  the  Moslem  trample  on  the  people,  and 
ruin  the  land  he  conquers,  and  thus  does  he  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  own  ruin,  ere  many  generations 
pass. 

As  we  drew  near  Kalavarda,  the  ehurch-bells 
welcomed  us  with  a  jovous  peal,  and  bright-eyed 
women  and  smiling  children  gathered  round,  and 
accompanied  us  over  the  braes,  and  across  a  broad 
torrent-bed,  that  must  make  a  noble  river  when  the 
rain  falls,  till  we  alighted  at  “  Les  Baraques.”  You 
must  come  to  Kalavarda  ere  you  can  realize  its 
peaceful  beauty,  its  freedom  from  eare  and  world- 
engrossing  vanities.  “  lei  on  eeoute  le  silenee.” 

Nestling  beneath  a  picturesque  hill,  where  sweet- 
scented  herb  and  lu.\uriant  shrub  vie  with  each 
other  in  decking  its  rugged  side,  are  two  small 
wooden  houses,  a  draw-weU,  a  tent,  a  h.ammock  sus¬ 
pended  beneath  the  branehes  of  an  old  fig-tree,  and 
an  iron  stove  in  the  open  air.  Overshadowing  this 
primitive  house  are  noble  platane  and  fig  trees ;  a 

*  ThteloKOS  Is  the  proper  name,  so  called.  Ouirln  tells  us,  from 
the  theologian,  St.  John  the  Hvangellst,  to  whom  the  church  here 
Is  dedicate 
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gigantic  vine,  after  twisting  round  the  platanc  and 
clambering  up  the  hill,  has  found  a  resting-place 
round  the  trunk,  and  among  the  branches  of  a  state¬ 
ly  pine-tree  that  overlooks  the  principal  baroque. 
You  know  this  is  the  country  residence  of  our  good 
friends  who  are  making  excavations  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  rest  of  our  party  had  not  arrived ;  it 
was  getting  dark  and  the  wind  was  unfavorable. 
One  of  the  workmen  told  us  the  boat  was  approach¬ 
ing.  After  refreshing  ourselves  with  strong  coffee, 
we  sallied  forth  to  meet  her,  across  arid  fields,  where 
prickly  plants  tore  our  boots,  and  scourged  us  un¬ 
mercifully,  making  us  do  penance  whether  we  would 
or  no.  There  is  neither  pier  nor  landing-place  at 
this  point  As  we  scrambled  down  to  the  shore, 
a  striking  scene  met  our  sight.  Huge  crackling 
signal-fires,  throwing  an  unearthly  light  around; 
mjTiads  of  sparks  and  clouds  of  dust  making  us 
retreat  to  the  windward  side ;  groups  of  villagers,  a 
Greek  priest  among  the  rest,  with  high  cap  and 
long  cloak,  gathered  round  the  fire.  The  church- 
bell  again  sent  forth  its  voice  across  the  hills ;  the 
waves  broke  crashingly  against  the  beach;  dogs 
roved  about  and  barked  wildly ;  the  excited  people 
talked  loudly  and  gesticulated.  The  boat  was  com¬ 
ing  in  ! 

But  it  was  long  of  coming  1  We  stood  watching 
it  making  its  way  slowly  towards  the  beach;  the 
unruly  waves  disputed  its  progress  inch  by  inch. 

Our  friends  had  left  the  barque,  and  were  now 
rowing  towards  us  in  the  little  boat.  Pietro,  the 
head  workman,  a  stalwart  man,  with  a  fine  Italian 
face,  swam  boldly  into  the  sea,  and  catching  a  rope 
from  one  of  the  sailors,  fastened  it  round  his  waist, 
and,  in  defiance  of  surf  and  wind,  gallantly  drew  the 
little  craft  ashore.  Imagine  the  shouts  of  welcome 
from  the  people,  the  glad  meeting  of  our  party  ! 

The  signal-fires  roared  and  blazed;  the  waves, 
unheeded  now,  munnured  hoarsely,  and  somehow 
prickly  plants  had  more  mercy  on  us  as  we  wended 
onr  steps  homewards. 

Ten  pleasant  days  I  spent  at  Kalavarda,  —  a 
charming  gypsy  life,  a  life  of  freedom  and  of  peace  ! 
In  the  early  morning,  ere  the  sun  had  risen  high 
with  “  fervent  heat,”  the  view  from  the  hill-tops  was 
splendid ;  the  blue  sea,  with  white-winged  caiques, 
tiny  fishing  and  sponge  boats,  dancing  over  its  glit¬ 
tering  waters;  the  bold  gray  mountains  of  Anatolia; 
the  sterile  isles  of  Symi,  Ilalki,  and  other  sister 
islets,  dimly  seen  in  the  distance  ;  the  lofty  moun¬ 
tain  of  Taiyros,  the  Atabyros  of  the  ancients,  frown¬ 
ing  afar  off ;  rugged  brown  hills ;  broad  plains 
stretching  far  away ;  herds  of  cattle  seeking  for 
pasture  ;  mules  laden  with  firewood  ;  here,  a  f^con 
chasing  its  prey ;  there,  broad-winged  pelicans  on 
their  way  to  the  south.  Strange  birds  winged  past 
me ;  strange  trees  waved  their  branches  in  the 
morning  air ;  strange  flowers  nestled  at  my  feet. 
And  the  glorious  pine-trees,  —  those  regal  ever¬ 
greens,  whose  aromatic  perfume  and  soughing  mel¬ 
ody  filled  the  air !  One  could  have  listened  by  the 
hour  to  that  unearthly  music,  sung  of  old  by  the 
poets,  and  altogether  different  from  the  sound  made 
by  the  wind  among  other  trees. 

Sometimes  of  a  morning  we  took  our  books  and 
work,  and,  crossing  over  the  heights  till  we  came  in 
view  of  the  site  oi  Camirus,  seated  ourselves  under 
a  spreading  juniper-tree.  Here  we  had  breakfast 
or  luncheon,  —  Schelling,  the  Flemish  servant,  send¬ 
ing  everything  up  in  the  nicest  order  and  well 
cooked,  with  a  carte  of  the  viands,  spelt  according 
to  his  notions  of  orthography.  Virtue,  —  so  her 


name  signified  in  Greek,  —  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
workmen,  in  short  white  gown,  and  red  scarf  round 
her  waist,  brought  us  our  luncheon,  and  did  mes¬ 
sages  for  us.  She  liad  her  needlework,  too,  —  em¬ 
broidering,  in  bright  colors  and  neat  pattern,  the 
border  of  a  home-woven,  strong,  white  cotton  petti¬ 
coat  Often,  while  we  were  at  our  midday  meal, 
the  workmen  came  and  offered  us  olives  and  gher¬ 
kins,  and  water  from  their  skin  bottles ;  these  bottles 
thev  hung  on  trees  in  the  sliade.  While  we  talked 
and!  worked,  we  watched  the  worki)eople  busy  at 
the  excavations,  which  I  leave  to  abler  pens  than 
mine  to  describe. 

One  day,  after  sitting  for  some  time  in  the  sun, 
by  the  side  of  a  tomb  where  the  men  were  at  work, 
my  head  ached  so  violently  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  spot  and  rest  under  a  tree.  Half  an  hour’s  sleep 
removed  the  pain,  and  warned  me  to  avoid  the 
noonday  sun  again.  One  morning,  when  the  men 
were  excavating,  I  saw  taken  from  the  grave  of  a 
Phoenician  woman  a  small  round  bronze  mirror, 
with  a  short  handle.  It  had  been  placed  beneath 
her  head,  as  was  the  Phcrnician  custom.  There  lay 
the  skull  and  the  rust-eaten  mirror,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  old.  Beside  them  stood  peojde  of 
many  a  race  and  many  a  clime,  —  from  east  and 
west,  from  the  sunny  south  and  far  northem  shores. 
Beckoning  to  a  Greek  workman  to  accompany  me 
with  a  spade,  I  carried  that  skull  and  two  others  to 
a  green  bank  under  a  shady  tree,  where  the  man 
dug  a  little  grave,  and  there  I  buried  them  with 
their  faces  turned  to  the  sea  they  loved  so  well.  The 
foreheads  were  low,  and  the  heads  small. 

Some  of  the  excavators  were  Turks,  others 
Greeks  ;  a  negro,  a  Mahometan,  ate  apart  from  the 
rest.  Of  an  evening,  this  tall  African,  in  the  gaudy 
colors  so  dear  to  his  race,  used  to  seat  himself  under 
a  fig-tree  in  the  court,  and  eat  his  solitary  meal. 

Clear  and  sparkling,  and  almost  hidden  in  thO| 
nook  of  a  wooded  ravine,  between  the  sea  and  the 
Phoenician  and  Greek  burying-ground,  was  a  well 
of  e.xquisite  water.  Goo<l  water  is  so  scarce  in 
many  parts  of  the  island,  the  discovery  of  a  spring 
is  hailed  as  a  blessing.  I  call  this  spring  the  Tam- 
merhinda  Well,  in  memory  of  my  friend  Madame 

S - ’s  love  for  that  sweet-scented  flower  of  her 

native  Egypt. 

The  juniper-trees  grow  luxuriantly,  making  quite 
a  leafy  tent ;  their  berries  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  juniper-tree  at  homo,  being  large  and 
brown,  and  tasting  somewhat  like  a  medlar.  In  the 
fields  around  were  many  of  the  tiny  ant-lion  traps, 
ready  to  entrap  any  unwary  insect  that  might  ven¬ 
ture  near  them. 

From  the  hill  one  morning  we  saw  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt’s  yacht  pass,  en  route  for  Alexandria.  The 
village  supplied  us  with  good  dark-colored  bread,  — 
the  top  strewed  with  sesame  seeds,  —  fresh  eggs,  and 
the  best  of  honey.  Our  sugar  having  come  to  a  low 
ebb,  we  sent  to  the  village  lor  more ;  no  sugar  was 
to  be  had  there,  but  one  poor  woman  begged  our 
acceptance  of  five  lumps,  all  her  little  store. 

Of  a  Sunday  morning  the  Kalavarda  villagere, 
and  others  from  a  greater  distance,  came  and  sat  in 
the  court,  inspecting  all  ,our  movements.  Some  of 
the  women,  bolder  than  the  rest,  came  and  peeped 
into  the  windows;  and  one,  with  bare  head  and 
necklace  of  gold  coins  round  her  throat,  actually 
walked  into  the  house,  and  would  have  poked  into 
every  comer,  had  she  not  been  summarily  sent 
away. 

We  visited  the  village  church,  whose  bell  began 
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to  ring  as  we  drew  near ;  the  bell  was  presented  to 

the  {Hfoplc  of  Kalavarda  by  Mr.  S - ,  and  this  is 

why  it  IS  always  ready  with  its  voice  of  gratitude 
when  any  of  his  family  or  friends  arrive.  The 
church  is  good,  its  floor  of  gray  and  white  mosaic 
stone-work,  so  common  in  Ithodcs  and  the  other 
islands,  which  gives  a  clean,  giiy  look  ;  some  of  the 

[)attem8  are  prettily  and  ingeniously  done.  Our 
lall  and  sumraer-hbuse  in  town  are  paved  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  way.  The  llhodiote  villagers  vie  with  each  other 
in  trying  to  sec  which  will  have  the  best  church ; 
and  as  the  inhabitants  of  each  village  are  always 
ready  to  help  either  in  the  transport  of  materials  or 
in  building,  the  expense  of  constructing  a  church  is 
not  really  so  great  as  one  would  suppose. 

We  had  seats  in  front  of  the  cafd,  and  being  a 
fele  day,  groujis  of  villagers  gathered  round  !is  usual 
to  stare  at  us.  The  cafe  is  kept  by  a  gigantic  Alba¬ 
nian  with  a  bad  countenance.  lie  served  us  with 
excellent  coffee.  A  stately  girl  p.ossed,  dressed  in 
blue,  bearing  a  jar  of  water  on  her  head,  and  slight¬ 
ly'  supported  by  one  hand.  Her  expression  was  pen¬ 
sive,  anil  every  movement  graceful ;  she  might  have 
stood  for  a  Relxikah.  Another  fete  day  found  us  in 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  village,  where  dancing 
was  going  on  right  merrily.  Men  and  women  cross¬ 
ing  their  hands,  formed  a  circle,  and,  beating  time 
heavily  with  their  feet,  performed  a  monotonous 
dance  to  monotonous  music.  One  man  led  the 
(hvnee  vigorously,  sn.apping  his  fingers  and  keeping 
time,  klost  of  the  women  were  dressed  in  strong 
white  calico,  the  border  of  their  jxitticoats,  and 
sometimes  their  jackets,  prettily  embroidered  in  col¬ 
ored  silk  ;  their  heads  were  kerchiefed,  gaudy  colors 
predominating ;  strong  black  or  red  shoes,  and  no 
stockings.  Many  of  them  wore  ornaments,  and  had 
flowers  in  their  hair,  —  a  red  scarf  round  the  waist. 
Very  short-waisted  and  somewhat  unshapely  most  of 
the  women  were ;  their  teeth  were  superb  and  white 
as  snow,  fine  eyes,  and  good  feet  and  ankles. 

The  men  wore  the  usual  Greek  drc.ss,  and  some 
of  them  had  also  a  flower  Stuck  behind  the  ear.  In 
the  midst  of  this  circle  was  seated  the  musician,  jin- 
ling  zealously  on  a  small  wooden  lyre.  Beside 
im  stood  the  improv'isatore,  singing  loudly,  and 
making  grimaces.  A  few  of  the  men  in  the  circle 
took  up  the  song,  which  they  sang  verse  about. 
Some  of  the  verses  were  thus  translated  to  me :  — 

“  Fourteen  young  girls  are  seated  under  a  fine  tree, 

The  most  beautiful  among  them  is  chosen  to  crown  the 
tree  with  flowers.” 

“  A  voung  girl  sits  besiile  the  king  and  spins  cotton. 

Other  girls  come  and  throw  perfume  round  her.” 

Then  they  sang  of  the  pleasure  the  villagers  have 
in  the  dance ;  of  the  village  maidens,  with  their 
beautiful  eyes  and  pretty  dresses.  And  they  sang, 
too,  of  the  strangers  who  were  present,  and  wished 
them  bright  and  happy  days. 

At  Synii  the  dances  are  more  varied,  and  the 
people  rlance  better. 

Many  of  the  women  present  were  taking  care  of 
their  children ;  every  one  of  the  little  creatures  had 
something  attached  to  his  or  her  cap  to  keep  away 
the  evil  eye,  —  a  shell,  a  cross,  a  sprig  of  garlic,  or 
some  equally  efficacious  protection. 

The  large  room  in  which  this  village  ball  took 
place  served  as  bedroom,  kitchen,  reception-room, 
and  all.  In  one  corner  was  a  raised  platform,  piles 
of  cushions  at  one  side  to  make  shake-downs  for  the 
family.  The  furniture  was  very  simple,  —  a  large 
wooden  chest,  a  clumsy  dresser,  and  a  few  chairs. 


In  another  comer  were  several  sacks  of  cotton,  and 
a  weaving  apparatus ;  the  village  families  grow  and 
weave  their  own  cotton.  A  partial  partition  at  one 
side  of  the  room  contained  the  primitive  quern,  jars 
of  wine,  water,  and  provisions.  Over  the  fireplace 
and  round  the  walls  were  arranged  quantities  of 
earthenware  jars  and  plates  of  common  brown  crock¬ 
ery.  Among  those  homely  dishes  was  an  antique 
plate  of  Lindos  china.  This  rare  and  quaint  china 
was  made  at  Lindos  some  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  specimens  are  still  to  be  had  in  that  ancient 
city.  It  is  a  good  time  to  buy  Lindos  china  im¬ 
mediately  after  an  earthquake,  as  the  people  will 
then  sell  it  cheap  in  their  anxiety  to  make  some¬ 
thing  of  it  ere  another  earthquake  comes  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  little  store  they  have  left. 

Over  a  few  embers  in  the  fireplace  was  a  little 
iron  tripod,  the  hot  hearth,  oven  and  stove  of  those 
sinqile  villagers. 

The  Khodiote  villagers  will  not  take  a  mate  from 
any  village  but  their  own,  thus  causing  constant 
intermarriages.  The  inhabitants  of  Kalavarda  are 
descended  Irom  two  families  who  settled  there  ages 
ago.  On  our  way  homewards,  some  of  the  dancers 
presented  us  with  fruit  and  flowers.  An  old  blind 
man  coming  slowly  along  the  road  with  a  bunch  of 
tobacco-leaf  in  his  hand  begged  some  one  to  prepare 
it  for  him.  A  neighborly  old  dame  sat  down  by  the 
wayside  to  arrange  the  precious  weed,  while  the 
man  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and,  open¬ 
ing  his  mouth  to  its  fullest  extent,  began  a  nasal 
chant,  more  startling  than  agreeable.  All  the  peo¬ 
ple  sing  through  their  nose. 

On  the  fete  day  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  we 
went  to  one  of  the  churches  in  Rhodes,  where  all 
the  singing  and  chanting  was  nasal. 

The  archbishop  and  bishops  were  in  gorgeous 
robes,  the  priests  m  picturesque  costume,  the  mosaic 
floor  strewed  with  evergreens.  It  had  altogether  a 
fine  effect,  if  one  could  have  been  deaf  to  the  sing¬ 
ing  !  In  the  Greek  churches,  the  men  and  women 
sit  apart,  as  they  do  in  the  Temple  church.  Tlie 
Rhoiiiote  priesthood  is  extremely  illiterate ;  some  of 
the  priests,  I  am  told,  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  can  only  repeat  the  prayers.  The  people  in 
consequence,  poor  souls,  are  ignorant  and  supersti¬ 
tious,  their  fast-days  forming  the  chief  part  of  their 
religion.  To  eat  meat  on  a  fast-day  is  a  deadly  sin, 
to  pick  an  employer’s  pocket  a  trifling  offence. 
There  is  no  end  of  fast-days ;  you  want  a  washer¬ 
woman;  it  is  a  fete  day,  she  cannot  come.  You 
want  a  workman,  the  same  excuse  offers.  Any 
man  may  be  made  a  priest.  The  peasant  who  is 
tilling  the  ground  to-day  may  minister  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  to-morrow. 

I  was  amused  by  hearing  a  peasant  express  a 
strong  wish  to  become  a  priest;  one  thing  alone 
deterred  him,  —  his  love  of  dancing,  and  a  priest 
should  not  dance! 

The  priests  are  poorly  paid,  and  labor  in  the  fields 
like  the  rest  of  the  peasants.  Most  of  the  peasants 
have  a  field  of  their  own  which  they  cultivate,  and 
it  descends  from  father  to  son.  Oxen  are  employed 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  After  collecting  the 
taxes  in  one  of  the  villages,  some  time  ago,  the  tax- 
gatherer  proposed  a  hew  exaction  to  requite  him  for 
his  trouble  in  coming  so  far  to  collect  taxes,  and 
finished  his  duty  by  canying  off  some  fowls  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  poor  woman.  Having  a  spirit  of  her  own, 
she  made  such  an  outcry  that  the  fowls  were  got 
back,  at  lea.st  the  value  of  them  was  returneil. 

We  saw  a  beautiful  meteor  one  evening,  —  it 
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glided  over  the  baroques,  and  disappeared  behind 
the  great  pine-tree. 

How  beautiful  those  days  were  by  the  sea-shore ! 
where  not  a  sound  broke  the  silence,  save  the  “  eter¬ 
nal  murmur,  the  everlasting  psiilin  ”  of  the  sea.  On 
the  hilbide  those  moonlight  nights,  when  tlie  wind 
and  the  pine-trees  made  sweet  music  together,  and 
every  fantastic  bush  seemed  to  take  a  human  form. 

We  were  alone  one  evening,  and  eerie,  for  the 
men  had  not  eome  back  from  town,  and  stirring 
stories  of  the  Zeibecks  and  their  barbarous  doings 
helped  to  make  one  remember  that  the  house  was 
not  very  secure,  and  that  one  dog  was  ill,  the  other 
too  small  and  youthful  to  be  of  any  service.  There 
was  a  loaded  gun,  but  in  the  hour  of  need  who 
could  use  it  ? 


Years  may  go  on,  other  countries  be  visited,  and  j 
other  scenes  j)ass  before  me,  but  Kalavarda,  with  I 
its  memories,  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  sunny  I 

mornings,  when  Madame  S - and  I  sat  at  work  ! 

within  the  tent  at  home,  or  under  our  leafy  canopy  | 
over  against  Camirus ;  the  cheery  evenings,  when,  , 
gathered  round  the  lamp,  stores  of  information 
were  kindly  tendered  to  me  by  my  hospitable  and  I 
gifted  friends.  There  I  learned  fully  to  appreciate  i 
the  seai-ch  for  knowledge  and  truth;  and  there  I  | 
listened  to  many  a  story  of  beautiful  Egypt,  with  i 
its  holy  associations,  its  noble  river,  and  its  far-famed  ' 
Arab  race. 
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If  a  Zeibeck  had  come  and  frightened  us,  my  let¬ 
ter  would  have  been  more  interesting ;  but,  honest¬ 
ly,  notliing  save  a  platane  branch  rustling  against 
the  roof,  or  a  solitary  rat  scampering  below  the 
floor  —  the  haraqms  are  on  castom  —  dbturbed  our 
rest  that  moonlight  night. 

Tlie  Zeibecks  are  robbers  and  murderers,  who 
infest  the  mountains  of  Anatolia.  Like  the  tlcket- 
of-leave  man,  they  have  their  intervab  of  apparent 
respectability,  and  are  sometimes  employed  as  sei^ 
vants  or  cavasses.  A  Zeibcck  proves  a  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  to  his  master,  though  he  may  not  think  it  a 
crime  to  rob  any  one  else,  should  a  convenient  occa¬ 
sion  occur.  I  was  told  of  a  Zeibeck  servant,  whose 
employer  trusted  him  with  lai^e  sums  of  money, 
which  had  to  be  conveyed  to  different  places.  lie 
never  wronged  his  master  a  farthing ! 

Those  men  will  not  injure  any  one  who  has  broken 
bread  with  them ;  they  profess  the  Mahometan  re¬ 
ligion,  say  their  prayers  at  the  ap]K>inted  times,  fust 
at  the  Ramazan,  and  commit  robbery  and  murder 
when  opportunity  offers.  They  wear  a  peculiar 
dress :  snort  trousers  reaching  to  the  knee ;  very 
short  embroidered  jacket  and  waistcoat ;  elaborate¬ 
ly-worked  greaves,  and  strong  shoes ;  an  extremely 
high  cap ;  the  sash  or  waistband  aliout  half  a  yard 
wide.  Thus  eijuipped,  two  men  passed  our  house 
in  Rhodes  one  afternoon.  They  had  been  to  the 
Konak  for  a  passport,  where  they  astonished  the 
officials  by  not  knowing  one  word  of  Turkish  ;  they 
could  only  speak  French.  The  liewildcred  author¬ 
ities  were  amazed  to  see  Zeibecks  who  could  not 
speak  their  own  mother  tongue.  Tliey  were  taken 
to  the  Fremch  consul,  where  the  enigma  was  solved. 
They  were  respectable  European  merchants,  who, 
being  obliged  to  travel  through  a  Mrild  part  of  Ana¬ 
tolia,  had  donned  the  Zeibeck  dress  as  a  protection. 

Among  my  recollections  of  Kalavarda,  I  must  not 
omit  special  mention  of  Schelling,  —  the  factotum 
of  Us  baroques,  the  most  handy  of  servants. 

One  morning,  having  prepared  breakfast  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  he  exclaimed,  in 
triumph,  “  Voila  Schelling  qui  n’est  jamais  em- 
barrasse!”  Another  evening,  when  he  was  going 
off  to  meet  some  of  our  party  who  were  out  in  the 
boat,  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  assum¬ 
ing  an  attitude,  exclaimed,  “  Ayez  confianco  cn 
Spelling.’'  Another  time,  after  clambering  up  to 
the  loft  to  look  for  something,  he  turned  round  from 
his  perch,  and  said  gravely,  “  Quand  il  y  a  quchjue 
chose  k  faire,  il  faut  appeler  Schelling.” 

Tears,  smiles,  odd  phrases  in  French,  English, 
German,  and  Flemish,  were  always  at  his  command. 
On  coming  to  Rhodes,  he  candidly  told  his  mistress 
that  he  was  betrothed,  so  that  she  might  have  no 
anxiety  on  account  of  her  female  domestics. 


I  WOULD  n’t  have  been  Robinson  Crusoe,  not  for  '  I 
five  hundred  a  year  and  no  slack.  It ’s  all  werry  | 
well  being  your  own  foreman  and  master,  and  so  j 
on,  but  then  such  a  life  to  my  mind ’s  like  a  well-  | 
flagged  deal  board  just  made  ready  for  flooring.  i 
You ’ve  been  over  it,  and  touched  it  well  down  j 
with  your  jack-plane,  and  finished  off'  with  your  i 
trying-plane,  and  there  it  is,  —  or  ougltt  to  be,  if  it  i 
ain’t,  —  scam])ed  just  like  a  bit  o’  satin,  every  knot 
just  like  a  smooth  brown  eye,  and  every  bit  o’  grain 
standing  out  as  if  jxilished  ;  but  then  turn  it  over, 
and  it ’s  all  as  rough,  and  shaggy,  and  splintery  as 
can  be.  It ’s  all  werry  well  being  master  and  gaug¬ 
er,  but  then  you  has  to  be  journeyman  and  laborer  I 
into  the  bargain.  But  that  ain’t  It  so  much,  for  I  ! 
would  u’t  give  a  clout  nail,  let  alone  tuppence,  for  a  ■ 
feller  as  can’t  turn  his  hand  to  anything  in  a  push ;  j 
it ’s  the  lonesomencss  of  the  thing.  i 

I  expect  it ’s  not  liking  to  be  alone  made  me  get  \ 
married  ;  and  I  must  say  that  now  there ’s  an  old 
binl  at  home,  and  five  little  ones  in  the  nest,  I  ain’t  j 
werrv  lonesome  there.  How  they  do  open  their 
precious  young  beaks,  and  what  a  sight  o’  stuff  it 
does  take  afore  you  can  iK'rsuade  ’em  to  shut  again ! 

Rut  I  ain’t  grumbling  about  that,  mind,  and  I  hope 
I  never  shall.  However,  as  I  said  afore,  I  don’t  lixe  j 
lieing  alone,  for  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  werry  lonely  ; 
time  ;  but  I  do  like  having  a  mate  come  in  for  an  i 
hour’s  chat,  and  join  me  over  a  pipe  and  a  pint  of  | 
half-and-half  in  a  quiet  sociable  manner,  same  as  I 
you  have  to-night,  Dick  Smith. 

That ’s  a  good  trying-plane  o’  yours,  —  the  one  i 
you  had  in  the  shop  to-day,  —  but  I  never  did  see,  1 
and  don’t  suppose  I  ever  shall  see,  such  a  tool  as  i 
one  I  lost  about  four  years  ago, — leastways  I  did  n’t 
lose  It,  for  I  sold  it ;  but  it  was  a  los.s,  for  all  that.  ' 
Fine  sound  bit  o’  beech  as  ever  you  saw ;  while  as  > 
to  the  iron,  there  was  never  a  better  bar  o’  stuff  | 
came  out  o’  Sheffield.  Just  show  it  the  Ilc-etand 
now  and  then,  and  knock  it  up  to  the  right  set,  and  | 
then  —  whish  !  whish !  —  the  shavings  would  seem  ' 
to  run  off  a  board  as  fine,  and  thin,  and  soft  as  —  as  i 
—  well  as  shavings,  you  know. 

I  sold  that  plane  for  two  shillings,  and  the  next 
week  I ’d  have  given  five  to  get  it  back,  but  was 
gone  again,  and  I ’ve  never  set  eyes  on  it  since. 
You  see,  nothing  looks  worse  than  for  a  man  to  be  | 
parting  with  his  tools ;  and  when  you  see  a  fellow  j 
doing  of  it,  he ’s  either  one  as  is  n’t  worth  his  salt, 
or  else  he ’s  werry  hanl  drove. 

Now  I  suppose  I  do  make  my  salt,  mostlings,  or 
else  I  should  n’t  have  been  two  years  in  this  sliop ; 
but  about  the  time  I  told  you  of,  I  was  going  to  part 
with  one  o’  my  tools,  so  you  may  suppose  that  I  was 
hard  drove.  It  don’t  matter  where  it  was,  but  it  | 
wom’t  a  hundred  miles  from  Gray’s  Inn  Lane ;  and,  j 
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after  being  out  six  weeks,  I  was  took  on,  and  got 
niy  order  to  be  oft’  with  a  lot  more  down  into  Sur¬ 
rey,  where  there  was  a  cottage  army,  as  they  calls 
it,  a-buildii^. 

•  I  slips  ofT  out  o’  the  yard,  ready  to  bust  with  the 
good  news,  and  I  was  at  the  bottom  o’  the  lane  and 
across  Holborn  in  no  time ;  and  in  less  than  that  I 
was  down  our  court  where  we  lodged,  and  up  two 
pair  o’  stairs,  and  into  the  room  before  my  wife  had 
time  to  hide  what  she  was  doing  of. 

“  Hooray,  mother,”  I  says,  “  took  on !  ”  and  then 
I  stops  short ;  for  though  1  would  not  let  her  think 
I  knew  she  had  been  having  a  goo«l  cry,  it  all  at 
oni*c  struck  me  that  I  should  l)e  setting  her  oft'  again ; 
for  I ’d  engaged  to  go  down  into  the  country  for  a 
month  certain,  and  I  should  have  to  leave  her  be¬ 
hind, —  so  I  stops  short. 

“  O  father !  ”  she  says,  “  I  am  thankful ;  for  1 
don’t  know  what  could  have  gone  next.’’ 

We  had,  someliow,  then  got  into  the  way  o’  call¬ 
in’  ourselves  “  Mother  ”  and  “  Father  ” ;  and  so  she 
said  she  did  n’t  know  what  could  have  gone  next ; 
and  I ’m  sure  I  could  n’t  have  told  her,  for  a  many 
of  our  things  had  gone  about  that  time ;  for  what 
with  no  work,  and  a  long  siiell  or  two  o’  sickness, 
we  had  to  make  a  good  many  visits  to  a  certain 
relative,  as  I’m  sure  every  honest,  hard-working 
man  hates  the  worry  name  of. 

And  now  I  ain’t  speaking  fair,  for  I  said  fee  had 
to  make  a  good  many  visits ;  but  it  warn’t  «■«,  for 
I ’m  blest  it  I  was  n’t  such  a  coward  myself  that  I 
dare  n’t  go,  but  stojiped  sneaking  at  home,  and  let 
the  wife  go  instead,  which  worn’t  at  all  manly,  says 
you ;  no  more  it  worn’t. 

Howsomever,  when  she  said  that,  I  know  that 
something  miu<t  go;  and  I  felt  so  light-hearted  with 
the  idea  o’  that  work  that  I  made  up  my  miml  to 
go  myself,  and  wrapping  my  old  favorite  plane  up 
in  a  red  handkercher,  1  slips  out  into  Fetter  Lane, 
where  our  uncle  lived.  Oft’  I  goc‘s,  full  swing,  as 
if  it  wiks  all  right,  and  witli  my  mind  made  up  to 
run  right  in,  pawn  the  plane,  and ,  then  let  the 
missus  have  the  money,  and  make  shift  till  I  coulil 
send  her  some  more ;  ami  then  what  with  thinking 
about  having  to  tell  her  I  was  going  into  the  coun¬ 
try,’  and  about  how  soon  the  foreman  would  let  me 
draw  something  on  account,  if  I  did  n’t  shoot  right 
past  the  shop. 

“  Don’t  turn  back  yet,”  I  says  to  myself,  “  or 
people  will  think  there ’s  something  wrong."  So  I 
walks  right  on,  ami  gets  into  Farnngdon  Market, 
and  makes  a  bit  of  a  twist,  and  comes  Lack  again, 
meaning  not  to  miss  it  this  time. 

There  it  was,  —  three  golden  balls  hung  out,  and 
a  window  full  of  everything  one  coidd  finil  a  name 
for ;  workingmen’s  tools  and  watches,  silk  kandker- 
chers  and  sdver  spoons,  flutes  and  fiddles  without 
any  strings,  pistols  and  telescopes,  —  the  one  to 
make  a  hole  in  you,  and  t’  other  to  look  at  it  with, 
—  gla.s8  decanters  and  tooth-<lrawers,  pincers,  rings, 
and  chains,  and  ear-rings,  and  musical  boxes,  and 
composing-sticks;  but  there  wasn’t  neither  a  smooth¬ 
ing,  nor  a  rebate,  nor  a  moulding,  nor  a  jack,  nor  a 
trying  plane  in  the  whole  window ;  an<l  I  cut  by  as 
hard  as  ever  I  could ;  and,  “  Tom  Scott,”  I  says, 
“  you  ’re  a  fool !  You ’ve  come  to  the  wrong  shop !  ” 

All  at  once  I  pulled  up,  and  pretends  to  be  look¬ 
ing  in  at  the  fishing-tackle  shop,  and  stood  there 
a-talking,  as  it  were,  to  an  old  stuffed  Jack  that  w.-is 
a-«taring  at  me  with  his  yellow  eyes,  and  his  mouth 
wide  open  and  full  of  hooky  teeth,  that  would  let 
anything  go  in,  but  precious  little  come  out  again ; 


and  then,  somehow  or  another,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
that  great  stuffed  jack,  or  pike,  or  whatever  you  call 
it,  was  a  sorter  imitation  o’  that  precious  relation  as 
I  came  out  on  purpose  to  sec. 

“  Ah !”  says  I,  “and  we  poor  chaps  is  the  gudgeon 
as  he  lives  on.  And  a  precious  gudgeon  you  are, 
Tom  Scott,  —  six  feet  high,  fourteen  stone  weight, 
and  humbugging  yourself,  and  pretending  all  sorts 
o’  gammon,  because  you  ain’t  got  enough  stuff  in 
vou  to  go  in  like  a  man  to  pawn  that  plane.  Tom,” 
1  says,  “  I ’m  ashamed  of  you !  Take  it  home  again, 
and  ask  the  mis.sus  to  do  it  for  you,  and  don’t  be  a 
humbug  and  s.ay  you  got  to  the  wrong  shop.” 

And  so  I  gave  it  him  —  that ’s  me,  you  know  — 
hot  and  strong  for  about  five  minutes,  and  then  I 
felt  iK'ttcr. 

“  Don’t  be  a  donkey,”  I  sjiys ;  and  then  I  hugs 
the  plane  up  tight,  and  walks  on  ;  but  I ’m  blessed 
if  everyboily  diil  n’t  seem  to  know  where  I  was 
.a-goin’,  and  kep’  staring  at  the  red  handkercher, 
when  they  would  n’t  have  took  a  bit  o’  notice  if  I 
had  carried  the  plane  in  my  hand,  open  like. 

“  Now  for  it,”  I  says ;  for  I ’d  made  my  mind  quite 
up,  and  meant  bu.siness,  when  I  meets  a  policeman, 
and  he  looks  at  me,  and  I  looks  at  him ;  and  I  don’t 
know  how  a  chap  feels  that  has  stolen  a  plane,  but 
if  he  feels  half  as  bad  as  I  did  that  afternoon,  why, 
the  sooner  he  turns  honest,  and  cams  the  tool  in¬ 
stead,  the  lietter  for  him. 

I  knew  I  was  a  fool  to  mind,  and  kep’  telling  my¬ 
self  so ;  but  it  was  n’t  no  use,  bless  you,  for  before 
I ’d  got  a  dozen  yards  past  the  pidiceman,  if  I  did  n’t 
turn  round  to  look,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there 
vfos  he  turned  round  too,  and  staring  at  me.  Talk 
about  a  look  !  why,  his  eyes  went  through  me  like 
mortice  chisels  in  a  doorjamb  ! 

I  turns  round  again,  and  scuffles  on,  meaning  to 
rush  into  the  shop.  “  Now  for  it,”  I  says  again ; 
and  I  believe  I  should  have  done  it,  if  a  chap  had  n’t 
have  come  out  at  the  same  moment,  with  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  chinking  some  money,  and  we  nearly 
ran  against  one  another,  and  started  back,  for  be 
knowed  me  by  sight,  and  I  knowed  him,  through 
having  worked  a  few  benches  off  one  another  up  at 
Cuhitt's. 

We  just  nods,  and  he  was  gone  like  a  shot ;  for 
he  knowed  I  could  tell  what  he ’d  been  in  there  for, 
while,  of  course,  1  put  it  to  you,  now,  I  could  n’t  go 
in  then,  could  I  ?  On  I  goes  ever  so  tar  up  the 
lane,  and  then  back  once  more,  and  this  time,  al¬ 
though  I  knoweil  everybody  was  looking  at  me,  I 
blunders  right  into  the  shop,  slips  off  the  handker¬ 
cher,  and  bangs  the  plane  down  on  the  counter. 

“  liCnd  me  five  shillings  on  this  for  a  week,”  I 
says ;  and  two  or  three  people  in  cupboards  like 
reaches  round  to  sec  who  made  such  a  noise ;  but 
as  there  was  four  or  five  more  people  in  the  place, 
noliod}'  takes  any  more  notice  o’  me,  and  there  I 
stands,  hut  and  savage,  till  a  skinny:  Uttic  chap  with 
a  penholder  across  his  mouth,  like  a  bit,  because 
he  was  vicious,  comes  up  and  turns  mv  old  plane 
over,  and  then  he  mumbles  as  well  as  he  could  for 
the  ]H“n, — 

“  IIow  much  ?  ” 

“  Twelve  and  six,”  I  says ;  for  I  thought  he  meant 
what  did  I  give  for  the  plane. 

lie  gives  it  a  push  and  shakes  his  head,  and  I  was 
just  going  to  speak,  when  I  feels  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  looking  round,  there  was  the  police¬ 
man  I  met,  and  he  says,  — 

“  Where  did  you  get  it  from,  my  mai)  ?  ” 

1  “  Bought  it,”  says  I,  in  a  regular  flurry. 
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“  Where  ?  ”  says  he. 

“  Charing  Cross,”  I  says ;  and,  to  make  a  long 
stor)’  short,  I  had  to  let  him  walk  back  to  my  lodg¬ 
ing  with  me,  and  see  my  basket  of  toob,  and  then 
he  only  seemed  half  satisfied ;  while  half  an  hour 
after  I  roused  up  and  went  out,  quite  savage,  swing¬ 
ing  the  plane  in  my  hand,  and  sold  it  at  a  marine 
store  shop  for  two  shillings. 

It  was  hard  work  to  comfort  the  wife  when  she 
knew  that  she  was  going  to  be  left  alone ;  for  “  O 
Tom,”  she  says,  “  the  poverty ’s  hal’d  enough  to  bear 
without  having  to  be  separated.”  But  I  promised 
her  that  I ’d  take  a  lodging,  and  get  her  down  with 
me  as  soon  as  I  found  the  work  likely  to  last ;  but 
next  morning  at  breakfast  I  saw  more  than  one  tear 
drip  into  her  teacup. 

But  it  was  a  bright  morning,  and  I ’d  been  doing 
all  I  could  to  cheer  her  up ;  for  I  was  n’t  going  to 
start  till  nine ;  so  I  gave  young  Tom  a  treat,  — 
washed  his  head  for  him,  and  rubbed  on  the  soap 
till  his  little  nob  was  all  white. 

“  Now  sloosh,  faryer,”  he  says ;  and  I  slooshed 
him,  and  never  got  the  soap  once  in  his  eyes,  nor 
yet  up  his  nose,  which  was  n’t  surprising,  seeing 
what  a  little  chap  he  was  then,  and  no  nose  at  all 
to  speak  of. 

Well,  at  last  I  had  my  tool-basket  ready,  and  a 
hammer  through  the  handles  to  swing  it  over  my 
shoulder.  There  were  three  clean  aprons  inside 
and  some  odds  and  ends  I  should  want ;  and  then 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  say  good  by.  But 
there,  I  won’t  tell  you  about  it,  for  she  took  on  a 
great  deal,  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  away 
from  her. 

“  You  will  write,  Tom  ?  ”  says  she. 

“  Why,  of  course,”  I  says. 

“  And  I ’ve  put  four  sheets  and  some  envelopes 
in,”  she  says,  “so  that  you  needn’t  write  on  the 
back  of  the  sandpaper  with  your  pencil,  for  it ’s  so 
hard  to  make  out.” 

And  then,  after  five  minutes’  silence,  I  bolted  out, 
and  wouldn’t  look  behind  till  I  was  out  of  the 
court. 

Why,  of  course  I  was  sorry  to  leave  her  behind  ; 
and  I  went  along  with  my  heart  feeling  as  heavy  as 
a  lump  of  lead,  and  everybo<ly  I  met  looking  dim 
and  weary,  which  I  should  think  must  have  been  in¬ 
digestion,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  but  it  soon 
went  off,  and  the  clear  sunshiny  morning  seemed  to 
brighten  one  up,  till  I  felt  so  hearty  and  cheery  that 
I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  for  I  felt  as  though  I  ought 
to  be  miserable,  like  I  knew  the  wife  was  at  home. 
But  there  we  were,  several  of  us,  along  with  carts 
full  of  scaffold-poles  and  material,  and  before  long 
we  were  out  in  the  open  country. 

Out  in  the  open  country  —  God  bless  it !  —  with 
the  binls  twittering  in  the  trees  and  hedges;  the 
blue  sky  overhead,  with  now  and  then  a  light  cloud 
slowly  sailing  across ;  the  soft  wind  smelling  that 
delicious,  that  we  opened  our  mouths  and  drew  in 
great  long  breaths,  as  though  we  should  never  be 
‘  tired.  There  were  flowers  everywhere,  —  lilac, 
laburnum,  and  may ;  orchards  full  of  pinky  apple 
blossom ;  while  as  to  the  green  of  the  fields  in  the 
olden  sunshine,  ah !  it  was  a  sight  to  men  who 
ad  been  cooped  up  in  close  London  courts,  with¬ 
out  knowing  where  the  next  day’s  bread  was  to 
come  from ! 

Out  in  the  open  country,  with  fresh  beauties  at 
every  turn !  Why,  we  were  like  so  many  boys, 
running  by  the  carts,  larking,  shouting,  ami  making 
regular  fools  of  ourselves,  which  must,  of  course, 


have  been  owing  to  the  light,  free  air.  I ’ve  heerd 
talk  of  prisoners,  and  sick  men,  and  their  delight  at 
being  out  once  more  ;  but  they  could  not  have  felt 
happier  than  we  did,  out  in  the  open  country,  on 
that  bright  May  ilay. 

Every  now  and  then,  though,  something  dull 
would  keep  coining  over  me,  and  I  was  n’t  sorry 
when  it  dicl ;  for  what  business  had  I  to  be  so  happy 
and  cheerful,  knowing  how  miserable  I  had  left 
some  one  at  home  ?  But  so  it  was  ;  and  the  bit  o’ 
blackness  wore  off,  and  I  was  as  lively  as  the  best  of 
them  five  minutes  after ;  for,  mind  you,  it  is  n’t 
money  as  can  give  the  real  gladness  of  heart. 

Well,  we  got  down  to  the  place,  and  the  work 
went  on  merrily.  The  foreman  was  a  good  fellow, 
and  made  me  one  or  two  little  advances ;  and  as 
there  seemed  to  me  to  be  work  for  a  goo<l  three  or 
four  months,  I  began  to  look  out  for  a  little  place 
where  I  could  bring  some  one  down  to.;  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  lodging  I  soon  found,  made  all  my  little 
arrangements,  and  sent  a  letter  up  with  a  jx)st-o(lice 
order  inside,  so  that  some  one  and  the  two  little 
ones  could  come  down  comfortable  next  day  but 
one. 

Every  one,  I  dare  say,  has  his  own  fancies ;  and  I 
don’t  mind  telling  you  one  o’  mine.  I  don’t  know 
any  one  thing  so  satisfactory  as  driving  a  nail  hontc. 
You  make  a  small  hole  Avith  your  bradaAvl ;  in  goes 
your  nail ;  and  then,  tapping  gently  at  first,  you  go 
on  by  degrees,  until  the  head  gets  nearer  and  near¬ 
er,  and  at  last  is  driven  right  into  the  soft  deal 
board. 

Not  much  in  it !  says  you.  Perhaps  not  to  your 
way  of  thinking ;  but  every  man  to  his  trade,  and, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  in  every  trade  there ’s  a 
similar  feeling.  I ’ve  seen  blacksmiths  laugh  as  they 
pegged  away  at  their  iron ;  the  old  cobblers  grin  as 
they  drew  the  Avax-end  tight ;  the  painters  Avag  their 
heads  as  they  laid  on  the  flatting;  and  something  o’ 
the  same  kind  in  most  trades ;  and  it ’s  only  reason¬ 
able  that  it  should  be  so,  for  a  felloAV  Avoiild  not  be 
much  of  a  Avorkman  if  he  did  n’t  love  his  craft. 

Well,  I  was  busy  driving  the  nails  in  a  piece  o’  ; 
boanling,  thinking  all  the'  time  alxmt  the  mi.ssus  1 
coming  down,  when  I  makes  a  false  stroke,  hit  the  | 
nail  o’  one  side,  and  it  IIcav  up  and  caught  me  right 
in  the  eye.  I 

Talk  about  agony!  No  one  knows  what  I  suf-  ! 
fered,  for  in  a  short  time  the  inflammation  spread  | 
from  one  eye  to  the  other,  and  I  was  quite  blind,  so 
that  I  h.ad  to  be  led  home  to  my  lodging.  Perhaps 
you  knoAv  Avhat  a  bit  o’  dust,  or  a  lash,  or  anything 
o’  that  kind  is  in  your  eye  ;  you  knoAv  the  pain  and 
worrying  it  gives  you ;  so  you  can  think  what  I  suf¬ 
fered" —  a  great,  tall,  stout  felloAv  —  as  I  lay  turn-  I 
ing  about,  with  the  sweat  dropping  off  me. 

Doctor  came,  and  did  all  he  could.  Next  day  j 
came,  and  the  pain  seemed  easier.  Next  day  after 
that  eame,  and  a  letter  saying  my  Avife  Avould  not  i 
be  there  for  another  day,  and  some  one  had  to  read  I 
it  to  me,  for  everything  Avas  black  as  night ;  and  at  i 
hast,  Avorn  out  with  pain  and  lonesomeness,  and  the  i 
horrid  fear  that  I  was  to  be  a  blind,  helpless  man,  ! 
I  turned  over  upon  my  face,  and  stopjAcd  there  till 
the  pillow  was  quite  wet. 

Yes,  I  knoAV  it  Avas  the  act  of  a  child  ;  but  I  felt 
one  then,  as  I  thought  of  the  bright  light  of  God's 
sunshine  gone  from  me  forever ;  that  I  should  gaze 
no  more  upon  the  loving  face  of  my  own  Avife,  and 
that  the  merry,  bright  eyes  of  nn'  little  ones  would 
sparkle  for  me  no  more.  That  I  should  henceforth 
grope  about  in  the  dark,  seeking,  like  that  sorcerer 
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in  the  Testament,  for  some  one  to  lead  me  by  the 
hand.  That  I,  the  great  man  of  bone  and  muscle, 
should  be  in  a  moment  stricken  down  helpless,  to 
be  henceforth  a  burden  to  my  poor  wife,  and  we  — 
poor  people. 

It  was  the  act  of  a  child,  I  know ;  for,  with  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  bitter  cry,  I  lay  there  and  sobbed  miser¬ 
ably,  while  every  tear  smarted  and  burned  like 
melted  lead  running  over  my  eyeballs.  O  yes,  it 
was  the  act  of  a  child,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  now 
as  helpless  as  the  weakest.  How  I  lay  and  thought 
of  poor  blind  Samson,  and  pitied  him !  IIow  I 
called  to  mind  those  with  sightless  eyeballs  whom  I 
had  often  passed  by  uncaringly ;  and  how  I  thought 
and  thought  what  could  I  do  for  my  bread  in  the 
long,  long  niglit  that  now  seemed  my  future. 

“  In  the  dark  !  in  the  dark !  ”  I  kept  on  groaning 
to  myself  as  I  lay ;  and  then  I  thougnt  of  the  past 
time,  and  of  how  great  a  blessing  I  had  thoughtless¬ 
ly  enjoyed;  and  then  the  thought  came  to  me  of 
other  blessings  which  never  seemed  blessings  be¬ 
fore,  for  being  mostlings  short  o’  money,  I  always 
thought  myself  hard  used,  and  growled  more  than 
I  need  have  done.  And  at  last  of  all  thinking  and 
suffering,  my  head  seemed  to  get  hot,  and  I  turned 
delirious, — half  mad,  you  know, —  and  went  on 
terribly,  I  suppose,  till  two  days  after,  when  I 
seemed  to  wake  up  in  the  dark,  and  lay  still,  think¬ 
ing  and  wondering  where  I  was,  till  I  heard  a  noise 
as  of  some  one  moaning,  and  I  calls  out,  “  Who ’s 
there?”  I  knew  who  it  was  directly,  for  I  just 
heard  the  one  word  “  Tom  ”  sobbed  out,  and  then 
there  was  an  arm  under  my  head,  and  tears  falling 
upon  my  poor  sightless  face,  and  such  tender,  hope¬ 
ful  words  whispering  to  me,  as  made  my  heart  swell 
and  beat ;  and  I  felt  that,  come  what  might  —  come 
sickness,  come  sorrow,  blind,  or  able  to  see  —  I  had 
some  one  to  lean  on,  and  to  lead  me  by  the  hand. 

We  were  werry  quiet  then,  and  I  lay  on  my  side 
trying  to  look  through  the  black  darkness  at  that 
dear  old  face  that  I  could  feel  close  by  me,  as  some 
one  kneeled  down  by  the  bed-side ;  but  no,  I  could 
not  see  it  with  my  eyes,  though  I  could  with  my 
heart.  And  then  she  stopped  sobbing,  and  talked 
of  hoping  for  the  best,  and  of  how  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  had  been  opened,  and  that  perhaps  my  afflic¬ 
tion  might,  by  His  help,  yet  be  removed.  And  so 
we  talked  and  talked,  and  she  said  that  we  would 
sorrow  no  more  about  it,  and  then  how  much  she 
could  get  by  needlework,  and  all  on  so  hopefully, 
that  I  seemed  to  brighten  up ;  but  only  for  a  few 
moments,  for  I  knew  what  a  dead,  helpless  burden 
I  should  be.  And  then  she  must  have  seen  my 
face  working,  and,  poor  lass !  she  broke  down 
herself,  when  I  said  she  had  better  have  been  left 
a  widder. 

At  last,  in  the  quiet  o’  that  little  room,  not  a 
sound  to  be  heard  but  the  twittering  p’  the  birds 
outside  the  window,  I  said,  in  better  hope,  some 
words  with  her,  as  she  knelt  by  me,  but  we  got  no 
further  than  “  Thy  will  be  done.’^ 

Dick  Smith,  I  never  knowed  how  much  love,  and 
tenderness,  and  gentleness  there. was  in  this  world 
until  I  groped  about  it  in  the  dark.  I ’d  been  bit¬ 
ter,  as  many  a  disappointed  workingman,  and  railed 
at  my  betters ;  but  now,  in  the  midst  of  my  trouble, 
I  learnt  that  I  had  walked  all  ray  life  in  the  dark, 
stumbling  about,  and  not  seeing  the  blessings  that 
were  spread  around  me.  We  never  knew  want 
during  that  dark  month  which  we  spent  in  that 
pleasant  country  place,  where  my  wife  led  me  about 


amongst  the  sweet  spring  flowers,  while  everybody 
had  a  kind  and  loving  word  for  me.  The  governor 
allowed  me  half  wages,  and  somebody  did  needle¬ 
work,  and  they  used  to  pay  her  double  and  treble, 
and  send  me  all  sorts  o’  things,  so  that  we  were  well 
off.  Then  the  doctor  came  every  day,  and  told  me 
I  was  n’t  to  fret  about  it,  for  he  hoped  I  should  get 
my  sight  yet. 

One  day  I  sat  trembling  in  my  chair,  with  the  ' 
doctor  operating,  —  not  trembling  at  the  pain,  but 
for  fear  he  might  have  been  deceived ;  somebody 
stood  there,  too,  holding  my  hands,  for  she  had  got 
leave  to  be  present.  All  at  once  there  was  a  bright 
flash  of  light,  and  then  I  felt  my  head  swim,  and  I 
fainted  dead  away,  for  I  could  not  stand  up  against 
the  swelling  joy  that  burst  upon  me. 

As  keen  a  pair  of  eyes,  as  ready  a  pair  of  hands, 
and  as  willing  and  hopeful  a  heart  as  I  hope  are  to 
be  found  in  any  workshop  in  England,  Dick  Smith ; 
and  I ’m  a  humble  and  thankful  man  for  it  But, 
Lord  bless  you,  I  has  my  fits  of  ill  temper  when 
things  goes  three-cornered ;  and  then  Patty  comes 
and  whispers  —  God  save  her  —  in  my  ear,  when 
the  sun  shines  again,  and  I  think  of  old  times  before 
my  accident,  and  say  to  her,  — 

“  Eyes  shut,  Patty.  I  was  in  the  dark !  ” 


MODERN  PORTRAIT  PAINTING. 

A  NEW  life  of  Reynolds,  the  great  English  por¬ 
trait  painter,  can  hardly  fail  to  awaken  more  than 
common  interest  at  the  present  time,  when  good 
jiortraiture  is  at  once  very  rare  and  very  highly 
prized.  It  is  not,  however,  our  purpiose  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  article  to  criticise  the  work  of  Messrs.  Leslie 
and  Tom  Taylor,*  which  has  now  been  for  several 
months  before  the  public,  —  we  only  venture  to  give 
expression  to  some  thoughts  suggested  by  the  sub¬ 
ject,  bearing  upon  the  art  of  portraiture  in  England 
in  the  present  day. 

Reynolds  is  rightly  looked  upon  as  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  brilliant  of  our  native  English  portrait- 
painters.  By  the  force  of  his  genius  he  not  only 
struck  out  a  new  path  for  himself  in  the  country 
where  Holbein,  Antonio  More,  Vandyke,  and  Lely 
had  lived  before  him,  and  had  left  so  many  of  their 
master-works ;  but  ho  made  himself  their  compeer, 
and  was  able  fearlessly  to  place  his  pictures  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  best  examples  of  Venetian  and 
Flemish  art,  and  to  extort  from  adverse  criticism 
the  admission  that,  whatever  his  technical  deficien¬ 
cies  might  be,  they  were  more  than  compensated  by 
the  manifestation  of  a  grace  and  purity  that  no  por¬ 
trait  painter  had  exhibited  before  him. 

The  English  school  still  looks  to  Rejmolds  as  its 
founder,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  pictures  marks 
the  time  when  art  ceased  to  be  an  exotic  plant  in 
England.  The  school  he  founded  was  naturally 
based  ujion  his  practice  rather  than  upon  his  teach¬ 
ings  ;  and  few  students  probably  paid  much  heed  to 
his  exhortations,  or  attempted  to  walk  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  practice  of  Gains¬ 
borough  also  helped  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
rising  school  to  portraiture  ;  for  his  exquisite  feeling 
for  color,  his  taste  and  refinement,  were  only  fully 
brought  out  in  his  portraits,  which  rivalled,  in  some 
respects,  the  masterpieces  of  Reynolds.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  two  painters  predominated  for  many 
years  over  that  of  Hogarth  and  Wilson,  their  great 
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contemporaries  in  figure  painting  and  landscape; 
and  to  this  day  portraiture  continues  to  be,  in  sjiite 
of  its  decadence,  the  most  popular  branch  of  art 
in  England. 

Portrait  painting  has  always  been,  and,  as  long  as 
the  national  character  remains  the  same,  will  eon- 
tinue  to  be,  a  necessity  in  England.  AVhen  we  had 
no  native  artists,  we  invited  the  most  accomplished 
’  painters  on  the  Continent  to  take  up  their  abode 
with  us ;  and  our  country  houses  contain  a  rich  col¬ 
lection  of  portraits  of  Englishmen  bv  those  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters  who  wore  domiciled  amongst 
us,  as  well  as  of  the  rarer  portraits  of  princes  and 
burghers  bv  Titian,  Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  and 
Vanderhuylst,  which  it  has  lieen  the  object  of  so 
many  great  proprietors  to  possess. 

In  the  display  of  miniatures  at  South  Kensington, 
comprising  specimens  of  the  art  as  it  existed  amongst 
us  for  more  than  thn'e  centuries,  and  reflecting  as 
it  docs  the  kindly  afl’ections  or  the  innocent  vanity 
of  generations  passed  away,  we  have  another  imx)}', 
if  evidence  were  wanting,  of  the  absolute  craving 
that  exists  in  this  country  for  portraiture  of  some 
kind,  —  good  if  it  can  be  had,  bad  rather  than  none 
at  all.  We  cannot  live  without  it.  The  grandest 
portraits  in  existence  wore  undoubtedly  painted  on 
the  Continent,  by  the  great  Italian  and  Spanish  art¬ 
ists; —  kings  and  princes,  knights  .and  ladies  sat  tor 
them ;  bnt  England  is  not  the  less  the  true  home  of 
portrait  painting.  We  love  to  look  at  the  portraits 
of  our  distinguished  and  historical  Englishmen,  even 
more  than  to  read  about  them ;  more  than  this,  we 
must  have  the  likenesses  of  our  fatlicre  and  mothers 
and  sisters,  and  we  are  not  sparing  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  money  to  the  painter  whasc  canvas  shall 
at  once  speak  to  our  affections.  Portrait  painters 
who  would  have  starved  on  the  Continent  have  at¬ 
tained  jxisition  and  fortune  in  England. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  encouragement  given 
amongst  us  to  this  branch  of  .art,  portrait  painting 
has  gradually  but  certainly  declineil  since  the  days 
of  Reynolds  and  (Jainslwrough.  These  masters,  in¬ 
deed,  can  hardly  be  idaimed  as  modern  paintei-s. 
Reynolds  especially,  though  in  every  sen.se  an  origi¬ 
nal  artist,  was  drawn  by  the  force  of  sympathv  into 
the  company  of  the  old  masters.  If  we  coufd  see 
lus  “Mrs.  Siddons”  or  his  “Duchess  of  Devonshire  ” 
in  one  of  our  Royal  Academy  exhibitions,  we  should 
at  once  feel  how  little  our  portrait  painters  have  in 
common  with  him  or  he  with  them ;  yet  so  gri'at 
was  the  influence  of  his  examjde  and  sncca-'s,  that 
his  manner  was  adopted  by  his  immediate  followers, 
and  the  portraits  by  Romney,  lloppner,  Ojiie,  Jack- 
son,  and  Raeburn  derive  their  exeellences,  and  also 
their  defects,  from  a  reveirnti.al  following  of  his 
practice.  There  was  a  certain  bn'adth  and  fon-e  in 
their  works*,  and  especially  a  liiininous  flesh  p.aint- 
ing,  the  result  perhajrs  of  greater  technicid  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  is  conspicuously  alisent  in  the  pictures 
of  Lawrence  and  his  successors  down  to  the  present 
time. 

The  advent  of  Lawrence  was  unfortunate  for  the 
eause  of  British  art,  and  p.artieularly  damaging  to 
portrait  p.ainting.  A  highly  giiteil  and  acpomplislied 
artist,  he  be<‘ame  the  slave  of  fashionable  caprice 
and  vanity.  The  pnxif  of  his  powers  niav  lie  seen 
in  such  works  as  “Pius  VII.”  and  “  C.ardmal  Gon- 
salvi,”  whii'h  in  the  finer  elements  of  portraitiin* 
have  never  been  equalled  since ;  but  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  his  jiortraits,  when  compared  with  those  of 
Reynolds,  are  but  hollow  masks  of  faces.  His  studio 
became  a  vast  manufactory,  of  which  he  was  not 


competent  to  assume  the  direction ;  that  is,  he  had 
not  the  power,  which  Reynolds  possessed,  of  making 
the  work  of  his  assistants  his  own  by  the  force  of  a 
vigorous  understanding  and  a  few  hours  of  well- 
dirticted  labor.  His  brilliant  capacity  was  impaired 
by  the  empty  idolatry  of  the  fashionable  world 
which  thronged  to  his  painting-room;  he  vitiated 
the  taste  that  Reynolds  had  created,  and  he  founded 
the  worst  school  of  painting  we  have  yet  seen  in 
England,  in  which  afl'ectation  and  emptiness  reigned 
sujireme,  and  which  was  hapjiily  destined  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  first  thoughtful  student  who  should 
denounce  its  meretricious  conventionalism,  and  pro¬ 
claim  the  study  of  Nature  as  the  only  safe  ground 
of  jiraetice. 

The  state  of  portrait  painting  is,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  better  than  it  was  forty  years  ago.  The 
imitators  of  Lawrence  have  disapjH’aicd.  Earnest 
students,  like  Watts  and  Boxall,  have-  done  much 
to  restore  and  tdevate  the  practice  of  this  difficult 
branch  of  art :  it  is  now  apparently  advancing  with 
the  general  jn’Ogress  of  the  school ;  and  while  fullv 
admitting,  iqion  the  whole,  the  fairness  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  applied  to  the  jxirtraits  in  every  succeeding 
exhibition,  we  shall  jirobably  find  that,  though  iin- 
iiicasurably  inferior  to  those  produced  by  Titian, 
Vandvkc,  and  Rembrandt,  they  hold  their  ground 
as  well,  when  compan'd  with  these  masters,  as  the 
works  of  our  figure  and  landscape  painters  do  when 
thev  are  put  in  comparison  with  the  masterpieces 
of  I’aul  Veronese  and  Nitdiolas  Poussin.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  grand  jwrtrait  is  one  of  the  highest 
efforts  of  the  human  mind.  Among  all  the  paintei's 
who  have  ever  lived,  only  the  greatest  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  fixing  upon  canvas  the  impress  of  the 
soul,  as  well  as  the  features  of  the  individual  man 
er  woman :  and  these  are  just  the  works  that  are 

[iriceless,  that  possess  an  undying  inU>rest  for  the 
earned  and  unlearned  of  each  succeeding  geneni- 
tion,  far  Iniyond  that  created  by  all  the  Martyrdoms 
an<l  Assumjitions  that  have  ever  been  p.ainted. 

There  has  been  very  little  intelligent  criticism 
written  n|)on  the  jiortraiture  of  the  present  dav : 
that  whiidi  pivsscs  tiir  it  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
jircss  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  mere  sweeping  de¬ 
nunciation  of  all  modern  jMirtraits  alike.  As  an 
example  of  the  jxmny-a-line  style  that  pa.s.ses  for 
criticism,  we  may  quote  from  a  morning  journal, 
which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  well-infonned 
upon  all  subjects  connected  with  Art,  a  sentence  at 
the  close  of  two  columns  devoted  to  a  notice  of  the 
last  exhibition  in  Trafalgar  Square,  in  which  the 
[lortraits  are  tints  introduced  and  clisniLssied :  “  Tlie 
Jiortraits  are  more  obtrusive  than  ever;  they  scowl 
and  grin  and  leer  from  every  corner.”  AVe  need 
not  stot)  to  iiiqiiirt*  whether  a  sentence  like  this 
would  be  tolerated  .as  criticism  in  any  continental 
journal :  rather  let  ns  consider  the  a-ssumjitions  of 
iK’ttcr  informed  critics,  whose  dicta  are  received  fiy 
a  public  too  careh'ss  to  question  their  accuracy,  anil 
admited  at  once  as  self-evident  truths. 

The  nuist  plausible  suggestion  which  has  licen 
offered  to  account  for  the  inflTiority  of  moilcm  jior- 
traiture  has  been  set  forth  by  the  accomplished  critic 
of  the  7'imcs,  and  loudly  echoed  by  many  of  those 
who  deplore  the  jin-sent  condition  of  this  branch  of 
art. 

It  is  asserted  th,it  portrait  painting  should  not  be 
given  over  to  a  sjK’cial  class  of  painters,  but  that  it 
should  rather  lie  the  occasional  practice  of  serious 
subject-painters,  who  have  studied  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  its  widest  scope.  By  jiainters  of  this  order, 
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it  is  urged,  portraits  would  be  painted  with  greater 
knowle(%e  and  with  higher  aim ;  the  most  famous, 
the  noblest,  and  the  most  beautiful  ino<lels  only 
would  be  represented  on  canvas,  and  jAotograjjhy 
might  be  left  to  reproduce  the  countenances  of  the 
mighty  commonplace  world  who  invade  and  disturb 
the  serenity  of  our  exhibitions. 

This  suggestion,  which  at  first  recommends  itself 
as  pointing  directly  to  the  cause  of  our  weakness, 
and  to  the  remedy  which  may  remove  it,  will  be 
found,  on  very  slight  examination,  to  Iw  based  on  a 
fallacy;  while  any  attempt  to  act  upon  it  woiihl 
])rove  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  Even  admitting 
tor  a  moment  that  commonplace  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  would  be  content  to  leave  statesmen  and  sol¬ 
diers  and  court  beauties  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two 
historical  painters,  nnnaining  satisfied  themselves 
with  the  tender  men-ies  of  photography,  it  is  not 
true,  as  a  rule,  that  the  best  portraits  have  been 
the  excej)tional  j>ro<iuctions  of  historical  painters, 
and  not  the  every-day  work  of  paintei-s  who  have 
made  portraiture  the  sjK'cial  branch  of  their  jirac- 
tice.  The  claims,  indeed,  of  Da  Vinci,  Raphael, 
and  Titian  to  the  broailest  dominion  in  the  realm 
of  art  will  hardly  be  disputed,  and  their  jmrtraits, 
no  less  than  their  historical  compositions,  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  regal  character  of  their  intellect ;  but  we 
cannot  forget  that  Holbein,  Vela.«(|uez,  Vandyke, 
and  Reynolds  were  sfiecially  portrait  jiainters,  ami 
only  occasionally  jiractised  historical  painting,  and 
that  their  portraits  are  distinguished  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  all  those  high  qualities  of  art  the  absence 
of  which  in  modern  portraits  we  rightly  deplore. 

The  degeneracy  of  our  jiortrait  jiainters  could 
only  be  tairly  a.scribed  to  the  special  character  of 
their  occupation,  if  we  found  that  the  jiractiee  of 
their  contemporaries,  who  are  engaged  in  painting 
subject  pictures  and  domestic  pieces,  enabled  them 
to  compete  with,  and  occasionally  to  surp.x'is,  the 
proiluctions  which  they  also  are  jiroluibly  inclined 
to  hold  in  light  esteem.  But  do  we  find  that  the 
few  portraits  painted  by  our  most  distinguished 
modern  subject  painters  are  in  advance  of  the  la'st 
of  those  displayed  in  our  annual  exhibitions  ?  Be¬ 
cause,  in  onler  to  estimate  fiiirly  the  modern  prac¬ 
tice,  by  which  portrait  painting  is  ndegated  to  a 
special  cla«s  of  artists,  we  must  inquire  what  sort  of 
portraits  our  modern  subject  painters  are  capable  of 
producing. 

With  the  single  exception  of  G.  F.  Watts,  whose 
admirably  drawn  heads  are  apparently  so  many  ex- 
jieriments  in  (piest  of  the  technical  e.xcellences  of 
the  Venetian  painters,  we  sliould  have  little  hesita¬ 
tion  in  anirinmg  tliat  not  a  single  living  subject 
painter  has  produced  a  jwrtrait  in  all  resja-ets  as 
goo<l  as  those  which  have  been  annually  exhibited 
bv  the  best  of  our  portrait  jiainters, —  by  Watson 
Gonlon,  Grant,  or  Boxall.  It  is  unneees.sary  here 
to  refer  pointedly  to  the  failures  of  some  of  our  most 
justly  »*sU‘emed  painters  in  their  occasional  trials  at 
portraiture ;  but  the  es-says  in  this  direction  of  three 
painters  occur  to  us  at  once  in  illustration  of  our 

fosition,  —  namely,  those  of  Land.seer,  Wilkie,  and 
laydon.  Landseer  is  only  weak  when  he  is  paint- 
in"  pictures  like  that  of  the  Ellesmere  faimly  in 
“  The  Return  from  Hawking,”  and  those  royal  jior- 
tniit  subjects,  ])ainted  by  command,  which  bear  on 
the  face  of  them  manifest  signs  of  weariness  ;  W'ilkie 
notably  failed  when  he  turned  from  the  domestic 
life  ot  the  Scotch  peasantry,  with  which  he  fully 
synipathizeil,  to  paint  life-sized  portraits  of  William 
iV.  and  O’Connell ;  and  Haydon  proved  the  shal¬ 


lowness  of  bis  claims  to  rank  with  the  Venetiaii.>,  in 
the  first  place  by  his  afl'ected  contempt  for  portrait 
painting,  and  afterwards  by  his  egregious  fadure  to 
produce  a  portrait  above  the  level  of  sign-painting. 

The  superiority  of  the  jiortrait  painter  in  the 
branch  of  art  which  he  follows  is  naturally  to  lie 
expected ;  if  he  is  a  true  painU'r,  he  has  a  special 
individualizing  jiowcr  which  fits  him  for  his  work. 
This  is  a  gift  or  faculty  which  he  possesses  in  com¬ 
mon  with  many  men  who  are  not  artists  by  profes¬ 
sion,  —  caricaturists,  profilists,  and  others,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  taking  notes  of  human  countenances: 
a  faculty  which,  though  alisolutely  essential  to  a 
successful  jirosecution  of  their  profession,  is  certainly 
not  confined  to  jwrtrait  painters  among  artists :  it 
must  have  been  possessed,  in  the  most  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  by  many  of  those  jiainters  whose  range  has 
lieen  the  widest ;  but  looking  to  the  totally  diflerent 
circumstances  and  teaching  of  modern  schools,  the  . 
probability  is  that  it  will  be  most  highly  cultivated 
by  those  students  in  whom  it  is  most  strongly  devel¬ 
oped  ;  and  we  find  that  in  our  own  school,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Reynolds  to  the  present  day,  the 
painters  who  have  succeeded  in  jiortraiture  are 
those  who  have  been  impelled  to  make  it  a  sjiecial 
branch  of  study.  * 

Painting  is  probably  the  most  difilcult  and  varied 
of  all  the  arts,  and  in  its  completeness  can  only  be 
compa.ssed  by  intellect  and  skill  of  the  highest  onler. 
That  Titian,  Rajihael,  and  Rembrandt  painted  jior- 
traits  that  are  rightly  reckoned  among  the  priceless 
treasun-s  of  Eurojie,  is  a  jiroof  of  their  transcendent 
genius;  but  it  is  onlj-  the  rounded  intellect  and  con¬ 
summate  skill  of  a  Titian  that  can  grapjile  with  all  the 
infinite  difficulties  of  painting;  and  ordinary  capaci¬ 
ties  must  be  content  to  achieve  excellence  in  some 
special  branch  of  it,  —  figure  jiainting,  landscape, 
or  jiortraitiire.  A  vmy  few  names  would  exhaust 
the  catalogue  of  those  who,  in  the  intervals  of  what 
is  wrongly  called  more  imjiortant  work,  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  Jiortrait  the  like  of  which  no  modern  hand 
can  ajijiroach.  With  a  gi’and  subject  before  him, 
and  with  a  power  over  the  mechanical  difficultit'S  of 
his  art  which  no  modern  jiainter  possesses,  the  great 
Venetian,  heir  to  all  the  knowledge  liequeathed  in 
the  works  of  his  jiredeces.sors,  was  able  to  paint  a 
Jiortrait  indeed ;  but  we  must  not  therefore  infer 
that  a  subject  painter  of  our  days  shall  be  comjie- 
tent  to  jiaint  a  In'tter  head  than  the  man  who  has 
devoted  all  his  days  to  jiortrait  painting.  Both  are 
men  of  limited  jxiwers,  and  Inith  have  special  aims ; 
for  even  our  figure  jiainters  all  run  in  little  sejiarate 
ruts,  out  of  which  they  seldom  steji  without  coming 
to  a  fall. 

There  are  one  or  two  considerations  which  may 
jierhajis  helji  us  to  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
admitted  intiTioritv  of  our  jiortrait  painters.  One 
eau.se  of  weakness  is  the  jm-vailing  tone  of  modern 
society,  which  is  totally  ojijiosed  to  the  disjilay  of 
marked  character  in  every  shape.  The  statesmen, 
soldiers,  and  beautiful  women,  from  whom  Reynolds 
jiainted  some  of  his  noblest  pictures,  would  jirobably 
now  be  esteenual  vulgar,  loud,  and  improjKT.  It 
has  been  said  that  we  are  now,  more  than  at  any 
other  perioil  of  our  historv,  tied  down  by  conven¬ 
tionalisms  to  a  dead  level  of  outwanl  expression. 
That  we  all  seem  tending  towards  a  family  likeness 
may  readily  b«‘  .seen  by  examining  the  contents  of  a 
photograjihic  album,  whiTt'in  we  find  9  collection  of 
similarly  simjiering  jiortr.ilts,  among  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  la^tween  a  king  and  a  conjurer, 
or  between  a  duchess  and  a  childi-en’s  nurse. 
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Our  portrait  painters  reflect  pretty  accurately  the 
wishes  of  their  sitters,  who  woiihl  shudder  if  the_y 
were  represented  otherwise  than  as  acting  their 
parts  properly,  according  to  the  conventional  ideas 
attached  to  them.  A  portrmt  painter  who  would 

Eaint  men,  and  especially  women,  honestly,  as  Hol- 
ein  did,  would  be  likely  enough  to  starve.  Lines 
must  be  softened,  expression  must  be  motlified,  ac¬ 
tion  must  be  decorous,  colors  must  be  subdued,  or 
the  prevailing  taste  of  the  fashionable  world  would 
be  oflendc<l,  and  its  patronage  withdrawn.  Those 
who  have  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  practice  of  the  old  portniit  painters  pro¬ 
test  rightly  against  the  modem  violation  of  them,  — 
against  that  subserviency  to  the  fashionable  affecta¬ 
tions  of  the  day  which  in  the  last  generation  vitiated 
the  splendid  talent  of  Lawrence,  and  now-a-days 
spoils  many  a  promising  painter.  An  artist  of  tran¬ 
scendent  ability  might  indeed  reclaim  the  school ; 
but  short  of  this  there  seems  little  hope  of  any 
great  advance  at  present:  we  can  but  point  out 
and  applaud  honest  effort  wherever  we  find  it,  and 
continue  to  protest  against  affectation  and  weak¬ 
ness. 

Another  and  a  very  important  element  of  the 
weakhess  of  modem  painters  is  that  lack  of  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  which  indeed  is  common  to  all  mod¬ 
em  schools.  A  Venetian  picture  was  not  only  an 
expression  of  great  mental  power,  but  the  trium¬ 
phant  chemical  result  of  a  thoroughly  understood 
process.  We  do  not  know  how  Titian  and  Bellini 
painted,  but  we  know  that  in  all  the  acres  of  canvas 
covered  in  the  nineteenth  century,  not  a  single 
square  inch  could  be  found  that  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  resembles  their  work  in  quality.  All  tme 
painters  of  later  times  have  sought  and  sighed  for 
the  attainment  of  a  similar  result.  Rubens,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  painters  in  the  world, 
was  fa-scinated  by  the  perfection  of  Venetian  color¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  during  his  Italian  travel,  and  when 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  the  great  works  around  him,  that  his 
finest  portraits  were  painted ;  and  they  were  paint¬ 
ed  with  an  evident  intention  to  inform  himself  of 
the  process  commonly  practised  by  the  Italians  of 
the  previous  century.  Rejiaolds  sacrificed,  or  at 
least  endangered,  his  future  reputation  by  his  con¬ 
tinual  expenments  to  attain  the  technical  knowledge 
of  painting  which  was  possessed  by  the  Italians,  and 
the  recovery  of  which  he  felt  to  be  of  such  great 
importance.  Earnest  painters  of  our  own  day,  sick 
of,  and  disgusted  with,  the  leathery  flesh-painting  of 
the  la-st  generation,  are  ever  intent  upon  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  that  technical  knowledge  which  alone  can 
enable  them  to  determine  the  value  of  grounds,  the 
qualities  of  colors,  and  the  action  of  oib  and  var¬ 
nishes  upon  the  surfaces  on  which  they  paint.  It  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  conseijuence  of  accurate 
knowledge  on  these  points ;  but  if  we  could  place  a 
Lawrence  in  juxtaposition  with  a  Titian,  we  should 
immediately  appreciate  the  immense  importance  of 
a  right  process  of  work,  and  the  apparent  inability 
of  all  modem  painters  to  acquire  the  skill  which  the 
I  Venetians  possessed,  and  which  in  their  hands  led 
to  most  harmonious  and  agreeable  results. 

Other  drawbacks  of  a  less  appreciable  kind  arc  un¬ 
doubtedly  damaging  to  the  art  of  portrait  painting  as 
at  present  practised  in  England.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  scale  of  prices  and  sizes.  Certain 
conventional  and  often  inconvenient  sizes  were  set¬ 
tled  by  Lawrence,  and  his  prices  were  fixed  according 
to  the  size  of  the  canvas,  and  without  any  reference 


to  the  merit  of  the  work.  This  rule  obtains  to  the 
present  day,  and  the  sooner  it  is  abolished  the  better 
It  will  be  for  artists  and  sitters  alike.  If  a  portrait 
be  a  good  portrait,  it  is  not  made  one  whit  more 
valuable  by  being  printed  on  a  bishop’s  half-length 
instc.ad  of  on  an  orilinary  half-length  canvas :  it  may 
be  advisable  to  make  the  picture  laiger  or  smaller, 
but  the  question  of  a  few  inches  on  one  side  or  the 
other  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  price.  In 
design  or  execution,  a  small  whole-length  is  equal 
to  the  same  picture  set  forth  on  a  larger  canvas, 
and  there  is  only  a  small  appreciable  dinerence  of 
labor ;  yet  by  the  present  system  of  prices  adopted 
by  portrait  painters,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
paint  on  large  and  inconvenient  sized  canv.a.ses,  for 
the  sole  reason  of  claiming  a  higher  price  for  the 
work.  The  old  masters  rarely  had  any  canvas  to 
let,  and  their  portraits  can  generally  be  displayed 
in  the  rooms  of  an  ordinary  English  mansion.  No 
one  would  dri'am  that  they  would  be  more  valuable 
for  being  so  large  that  they  could  only  be  properly 
hung  up  in  a  town-hall. 

It  is,  however,  more  easy  to  point  out  deficiencies 
which  are  universally  admitted,  and  to  object  to  the 
criticism  which  the  deficiencies  call  forth,  than  to 
indicate  the  direction  from  which  we  may  derive 
hope  of  any  great  improvement  in  the  school ;  but 
it  IS  impossible  to  overlook  the  influence  which,  for 
goo<l  or  evil,  is  now  being  exercised,  and  probably 
will  be  exercised  through  all  future  time,  by  the 
marvelloas  discovery  of  photography,  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  ends  of  painting.  It  is  at  least  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  what  is  called  prc-Raphaclitism  in 
England  is  not  due  to  this  discovery,  acting  upon 
a  few  minds  unconsciously  impressed  by  the  clear 
manifestations  of  important  truths  hitherto  smoth¬ 
ered  under  broad  conventionalisms.  The  geology 
of  landscape,  for  instance,  was  but  little  appreciated 
by  painters,  before  they  were  taught  by  photography 
that  the  stratification  of  a  rock  cannot  be  expressed 
by  a  few  vague  and  ignorant  touches.  No  painter 
ever  taught  as  so  much  about  the  Alps  as  the  pho¬ 
tographs  of  Bissot  or  the  small  stereoscopic  slides 
with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar. 

Let  us  readily  grant  that  photography  is  not  a 
fine  art  itself,  neither  can  it  possibly  take  the  place 
of  any  intellectual  work ;  that  it  can  exercise  no 
power  of  selection,  modify  no  expression,  raise  no 
emotion,  evoke  no  sympathy ;  but  although  it  can 
never  raise  us  to  the  contemplation  of  any  spiritual 
truth,  it  reproduces  accurately  the  aspect  of  the  ina-  > 
terial  universe.  Its  effect  upon  the  art  of  our  gen-  ] 
oration  has  been  great,  not  perhaps  altogether  good.  | 
So  far,  it  has  eertainly  given  an  undue  impulse  to 
the  merely  imitative  faculty,  while  the  noblest  of 
human  faculties,  the  imagination,  has  been  in  abey¬ 
ance  ;  but  we  cannot  but  think  that  its  influence 
will  tend  in  the  long  run  to  strengthen  the  latter,  by 
endowing  it  with  a  more  accurate  and  enlargeil  ex¬ 
perience.  We  may  at  least  be  grateful  that  it  has 
displaced  a  great  deal  of  bad  art.  A  photograph  of 
the  Coliseum  or  of  Notre  Dame  is  better  worth  hav¬ 
ing  than  the  incorrect  lithographs  that  used  to  stand 
for  them ;  and  the  sun  gives  us  a  better  idea  of  Ve¬ 
suvius  than  the  execrable  guache  drawings  that  were 
formerly  exposed  in  the  Neapolitan  print-shops. 
And  although  we  may  regret  the  temporary  eclipse, 
for  such  we  trust  it  is,  of  miniature  painting,  we 
have  little  reason  to  deplore  the  annihilation  of  that 
cheap  art  of  portraiture  to  which  Mrs.  Lirriper  was 
sacrificed,  and  to  the  professors  of  which,  as  she 
says,  “  you  paid  your  three  guineas,  and  took  your 
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chance  as  to  whether  you  came  out  yourself  or  some¬ 
body  else.” 

But  while  the  influence  of  photography  may  be 
clearly  traced  in  the  more  careful  study  of  form  and 
detail  which  distinguishes  our  living  subject  paint¬ 
ers  from  their  immediate  predecessors,  our  portrait 
painters  have  ndiised  to  profit  by  a  discovery  which 
might  be  to  them  an  invaluable  handmaid,  while  it 
never  could  become  a  successful  rival. 

Want  of  strong  individuality  is  the  characteristic 
of  nearly  all  modern  jiortraiture,  —  not  only  in  the 
countena'fce,  but  in  the  action  and  build  of  the 
figure.  The  ohl  masters  were  all  alive  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  making  a  ixirtrait  an  absolute  fact  in 
the  first  place ;  and  although  Titian  and  Vandyke, 
eiieh  in  his  difierent  way,  by  surpassing  knowledge 
of  treatment,  ennobled  the  aspect  of  their  sitters, 
they  never  sacrificed  an  iota  of  character.  With 
modern  portrait  painters  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
sacrifice  their  strong  faculties  of  olwervation  to  the 
prevailing  tjustc  of  the  day,  or  to  the  requirements 
of  family  affection  ami  prejudice.  Against  this 
weakness  photography  bears  witness  in  a  hundred 
wiiys.  Harsh,  bl.aek,  unpleasant,  and  ugly  as  you 
please,  and  utterly  contemptible  as  a  work  of  art,  a 
photograph  sets  before  us  a  true  representation  of 
the  construction  of  the  cranium,  the  exact  set  of  the 
features,  and  the  general  build  of  the  body,  with 
a  marvellous  accuracy  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
any  human  hand  to  rival.  No  child  will  mistake  it, 
the  dullest  clod  will  recognize  it ;  yet  it  is  but  a 
dead  im.age,  lacking  the  spark  of  human  intellect 
which  gives  life  to  the  meanest  work  of  the  hand, 
and  we  have  more  sympathy  with  the  work  of  a 
sign  painter  than  with  it. 

But  by  the  intelligent  portrait  painter,  surely  the 
representation  which  conveys  the  exact  conformation 
of  the  skull,  the  air  and  custom,  as  it  were,  of  the 
man  in  his  bodily  presence,  rendered  so  faithfully  by 
this  wonderful  agent,  should  be  received  thankfully 
and  modestly ;  he  should  use  it  as  V andyke  or  Rey¬ 
nolds  would  gladly  have  used  it,  as  a  valuable  aid, 
not  as  a  base  trammel.  Only  an  aecomplished 
painter  can  so  use  it ;  only  he  can  translate  its  mean¬ 
ing.  At  present  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  neglected 
by  those  who  might  well  profit  by  its  help,  and  de¬ 
based  by  the  modifications  of  sixth-rate  miniature 
ainters,  so  that  many  of  our  portrait  painters  are 
alf  afraid  to  make  use  of  it,  and  altogether  afraid 
to  acknowledge  its  value. 

That  it  must  eventually  be  the  means  of  raising 
the  art  of  portraiture  to  a  more  subtle  and  higher 
■  rendering  of  truth,  we  firmly  believe.  As  yet  our 
I  contemporary  portraiture  shows  very,  little  evidence 
of  this  ;  but  we  may  mention  the  admirable  portrait- 
busts  of  Mr.  Woolner  in  illustration  of  the  effects 
proiluced  by  this  wonderful  discovery  upon  an  active 
and  sensitive  mind.  Mr.  Woolner  is  probably 
wholly  unconscious  how  many  of  the  really  valuable 
results  of  photography  he  has  appropriated  and  em- 
boilied  in  his  work.  No  portrait  painter  has  yet 
seen  or  felt  the  true  use  of  it,  or  we  should  have  less 
reason  to  complain,  year  after  year,  of  the  portraits 
that  are  said  to  disfigure  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Tlie  infusion  of  that  hard,  stern  reality  which  we 
so  greatly  deprecate  in  a  photograph  is  more  than 
all  else  needed  in  modem  portraiture,  and  though  a 
second-rate  painter  may  fear  to  become  the  slave  of 
the  process,  and  is  ever  ready  to  dread  that  his 
work  may  be  superseded  by  its  mechanical  results, 
the  truly  accomplished  artist,  who  has  mastered  the 


greater  difficulties  of  his  art,  will  recognize  in  pho¬ 
tography  the  most  valuable  of  those  mechanical  aids 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  placed  at  his 
disjiosal  by  the  discoveries  of  science. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  the  aid  of  photography,  or 
by  any  sjiecial  education,  or  by  any  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  of  technical  processes,  that  any  man  can  be¬ 
come  a  great  portrait  painter.  A  man  of  genius 
like  Ri'vnolds  takes  his  position  with  the  greatest 
certainty,  though  all  our  highly  prized  means  and 
advantages  have  never  been  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Such  a  man  alone  can  make  a  right  use  of  them, 
liecause  he  is  so  independent  of  them.  Reynolds 
had  no  better  teaching  than  that  of  a  sixth-rate 
painter,  and  no  greater  opportunities  of  study  and 
travel  than  such  as  are  open  now,  at  infinitely  less 
trouble  and  cost,  to  the  great  majority  of  students ; 
yet  he  turned  to  wonderful  account  all  his  oppor¬ 
tunities,  while  he  did  not  scorn  the  meanest  help : 
he  derived  the  breadth  and  vigor  of  his  style  from 
the  study  of  the  Venetian  and  Flemish  masters ; 
but  he  never  parodied  their  works :  he  made  use  of 
the  mechanical  assistance  of  his  drapery-men,  and 
gave  life  to  their  work  by  the  faculty  which  enabled 
him  to  make  it  his  own. 

Ills  light  was  reflected  by  his  immediate  succes¬ 
sors,  and  finally  went  out  with  Jackson,  the  last  of 
our  luminous  flesh-painters.  No  painter  since  his 
day,  not  even  Turner,  whose  highest  ambition  was 
to  lie  beside  him  in  St.  Paul’s,  has  made  so  great  a 
mark,  or  exercised  so  large  an  influence  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school.  The  present  school  of  portraiture  needs 
above  all  things  the  direction  and  presence  of  a  man 
of  similar  genius,  if  only  to  teach  our  painters  how 
to  throw  aside  the  weakness  which  makes  them  the 
slaves  of  fashionable  caprices,  and  to  instruct  them 
how  to  make  use  of  the  advantages,  discoveries, 
and  highly  increased  means  of  study,  which  of  late 
years  have  been  added  to  the  general  sum  of  their 
resources  and  experience. 
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“  Let  those  that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  them :  for  there  be  of  them,  that 
will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of 
barren  spectators  to  laugh  too ;  though,  in  the  mean 
time,  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to 
be  considered ;  that ’s  villanous ;  and  shows  a  most 
pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it.”  True,  O 
Shakespeare !  Gagging  is  a  pitiful  vice ;  but  it  has 
kept  the  stage,  and  will  keep  it,  protest  as  we  may. 
Some  of  the  funniest  bits  in  the  Critic,  as  acted,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  printed  copy  of  that  admira¬ 
ble  burlesque;  and  we  are  vastly  mistaken  if  that 
popular  nobleman,  my  Lord  Dundreary,  is  not  al¬ 
most  entirtdy  a  creature  of  gag. 

When  O’Nieill’s  company  played  at  Dundalk,  an 
Influential  patroness  commanded  Pizarro,  and  the 
manager  was  compelled  to  engage  a  Rolla  from 
Dublin  for  the  occasion.  He  did  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  “  star  ”  aware  that  the  state  both  of 
treasury  and  wardrobe  forbade  the  emplo}Tnent  of 
the  usual  force  of  supernumeraries;  so,  when  the 
representative  of  Ataliba’s  army  appeared  on  the 
scene,  Rolla  was  paralyzed  with  astonishment,  and 
stopped  short  in  his  Invocation.  Quickly  recover¬ 
ing  himself,  however,  he  exclaimed:  “llViat.^  all 
.“tlain  but  thee  f  Come,  then,  my  brave  associate,” 
&c.,  —  a  piece  of  gag  pardonable  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Hardly  so  c.xcusable  was  that  perpetrated  by 
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i  Emery  in  the  ssime  play  at  Drury  Lane.  The 
i  rising  of  the  curtain  had  been  delayed  beyond  the 
j  usual  time;  the  audience  grew  impatient,  and 
1  Kemble,  in  no  very  gootl  temper,  informed  the 
I  house  that  they  were  only  waiting  Mr.  Emery’s 
I  arrival  to  go  on  with  the  performances,  —  he  being 
I  the  sentinel  of  the  evening.  At  length  the  tardy 
actor  came,  and  e.asily  made  his  peace  by  cxplain- 
j  ing  that  he  had  been  detained  at  homo  by  an  inter- 
!  esting  domestic  event.  The  well-known  prison  scene 
!  came,  and  the  following  colloquy  took  place  between 
■  Kolia  and  the  soldier :  “  Hast  thou  a  wife  V  ”  “  I 
have.”  “  Hast  thou  children  ?  ”  “I  had  two  this 
!  morning.  I  have  got  three  vow!”  Exit  Kolia  in  a 
passion,  amid  loud  and  prolonged  laughter.  For  that 
!  night  at  lea.st  Emery  was  the  hero  of  the  play, 
j  Equally  successful  in  bringing  down  the  house  by 
illegitimate  means  was  an  actor  who,  playing  Ilar- 
barossa  at  .a  seaport,  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of 
Lis  nautical  listeners  by  explaining  :  — 

“  Did  not  I, 

By  that  brave  knight.  Sir  Sydney  Smith’s  assistance. 
And  in  conjunction  with  the  gallant  Nelson, 

^  Drive  Bonaparte  and  all  his  fierce  marauders 
'■  From  Egypt’s  shores?  ” 

'  “  Let  me  play  Catesby  to  your  Richard,”  said  a 
country  tailor  with  a  soul  aljove  buttons,  to  George 
I  Freilerick  Cooke,  “  and  I  will  make  you  a  coat  lor 
I  nothing.”  The  bargain  w.ts  stnick.  Catesby  got 
i  on  well  enough  till  he  came  to  the  tent-scene ;  but 
I  rushing  on  the  stage  at  Richard’s  challenge  of 
I  “  AVho ’s  there  ?  ”  he  was  so  startled  by  the  great 
I  a<!tor’3  glance,  that  he  stood  transfixed,  only  amt^  to 
stammer  out :  “  ’T  is  I,  my  lord,  the  early  village 
'  cock  ” ;  and  there  he  stuck  fast,  while  the  peo|)le 
I  shouted  with  delight,  and  Cooke  growled  out,  “  Why 
,  the  deuce  don’t  vou  crow,  then  ?  ” 
i  An  interpolation  of  Quin’s  brought  him  into  sori- 
I  OHS  trouble.  Playing  Cato  at  Drury  Lane,  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  acted  the  messenger,  in  delivering  the 
;  sentence,  “  Cicsar  semis  health  to  Cato,”  gave  such 
I  a  peculiarly  ludicrous  pronunciation  to  the  last 
I  word,  that  Quin  indignantly  replied,  “  Would  he 
'  had  sent  a  better  messenger !  ”  This  so  enraged 
1  the  Welshman,  that  he  challenged  Quin,  who  tried 
to  laugh  him  out  of  his  passion.  Williams,  however, 
was  determined  to  revenge  his  outraged  dignity,  and 
attacked  (iuin  as  he  was  leaving  the  theatre’.  The 
latter  was  obliged  to  draw  in  self-defence,  and  the 
hot-headed  Welshman  paid  for  his  folly  with  his  life, 
i  Prologues  arc  never  heard  now-a-days,  but  play¬ 
goers  usihI  to  resent  their  omission,  and  it  took  some 
I  time  to  reconcile  them  to  the  new  fashion.  AVhen 
I  Cato  was  revived  at  Covent  Garden  some  years  ago, 
it  was  resolved  to  dispense  with  the  prologue.  Mr. 
Wignell,  as  Fortius,  was  suffered  to  pronounce  his 
I  opening  lines, — 

“  The  dawn  is  overcast;  the  morning  lowers, 

,  And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day,”  — 

and  then  cries  of  “  Prologue,  prologue !  ”  rang 
through  the  house.  Unaffected  by  the  uproar,  the 
\  actor,  without  pausing  or  changing  his  voice,  w'ent 
I  on, — 

I ;  “  Laiiies  and  gentlemen,  there  has  been  no 

1  Prologue  spoken  to  this  piny  these  twenty  years.  — 

,  The  great,  the  important  day,  big  with  the'fato 

1  or  Cato  and  of  Rome!  ” 

which  so  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  audience,  that  they 

I  allowed  the  play  to  go  on  without  further  interrup¬ 
tion.  Still  better  and  worse  was  the  Nottingham 
I  manager’s  speech  as  Richard  III. :  — 


“  Hence,  babbling  dreams;  you  threaten  hero  in  vain. 

That  man  in  the  broum  trig  hat  got  in  without  paying. 

Kiuluird  ’a  iiimself  again!  ” 

Nor  did  the  marring  of  Shakespeare’s  text  stand  in 
Stephen  Kemble’s  way,  when  he  wanted  to  rebuke 
a  noisy  occupant  of  the  boxes  at  the  Dublin  Thea¬ 
tre,  who  annoyed  Stephen  by  applauding  every¬ 
thing,  and  did  it  by  making  Shylock  assure  Gra- 
tiano :  “  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  tliis 
bond,  thou,  and  that  nohty  fellow  in  the  boxes  yonder, 
but  ofl'end  your  lungs  to  speak  so  loud.” 

Some  of  the  most  comical  interixilations  have 
come  lW>m  the  audience  itself.  When  S[)rangcr 
Barry’s  Romeo  drew  all  the  town  to  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  Garrick,  in  defence,  took  to  jdaying  the  same 
character  at  Drury  Lane.  On  the  first  occasion  rf 
his  doing  so,  upon  the  love-lorn  Juliet  exclaiming, 

“  O  Koineo,  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ?  ”  a 
good-natured  auditor  saved  Garrick  the  necessity 
of  rejilying,  by  calling  out,  “  liecause  Bairy  is  gone 
to  the  other  house.”  ....  Bernai'd,  in  his  Auto- 
biograjihy,  relates  a  good  story  of  Ilaydon  the 
painter.  “  One  evening  I  w.as  phaying  Sharp  in  the 
Lying  Valet,  at  Plymouth,  when  my  friend  Benjamin 
Ilaydon  and  his  little  son  (B.  R.  II.)  were  in  the 
stage-box,  and  on  my  rcjieating  the  words,  ‘  I  have 
had  nothing  to  eat  since  last  Monday  was  a  fort¬ 
night,’  young  Ilaydon  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  audible 
through  the  house :  ‘  What  a  whopper !  You  dined 
at  my  father’s  house  this  afternoon.’”  The  same 
actor  is  also  re.«ponsible  for  the  following :  “  Our 
prineijial  actress,  a  Mrs.  Kirby,  playing  Queen 
Anne,  inquired  very  piteously, 

‘  0,  when  shall  I  have  rest?  ’ 

A  ruthless  grocer  started  up  in  the  pit  and  shouted 
out,  ‘  Not  till  you  have  paid  me  my  one  pound  one 
and  tenpence,  ma’am.’  ”  Quite  .as  matter-of-fact  in 
his  way  wa-s  the  Yankee  who,  strolling  into  a  thea¬ 
tre  on  the  evening  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  the  Crimean  stronghold,  could  not  hear  Ham¬ 
let’s  complaint,  — 

“  I  die,  Horatio; 

The  potent  spirit  quite  o’ercrows  inv  .spirit; 

I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England,”  — 

without  casing  his  mind  Viy  shouting  across  the  pit, 

“  Die  aw.ay,  old  boss  !  Sebastopol 's  taken  !  ”  —  a 
jiiece  of  gratuitous  information  that  probably  sur¬ 
prised  the  representative  of  the  Danish  prince,  as 
much  a,s  an  English  Othello  wa.s  astonished  by  a 
girl  tumbling  from  gallery  to  pit  as  he  pronounced 
the  wonls,  — 

“’Tis  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio’s  death.” 

Stage-managers  arc  often  nearly  driven  out  of 
their  wits  by  perverse  supers,  who  will  misunderstand  ! 
their  instructions,  like  the  stage  centurions  who  re-  j 
ceived  Quin  as  Coriolanus  with  a  succession  of  grave  ! 
bow.s,  because  he  had  told  them  to  lower  their^.sce.t  ' 
when  he  ap|Hiare<l;  and  Mr.  General-Utility  is  .apt  ' 
to  bring  down  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  upon  his  \ 
unlucky  hc.ail  by  marring  the  leailing  actor’s  most 
effective  scene.  At  a  rehearsal  of  the  banquet 
scene  in  Macbeth,  the  “first  miinlerer,”  spite  of 
Macrc.ady’s  adjurations,  persisted  in  walking  down 
to  the  c-entre  of  the  stage,  and  thereby  entirely 
hilling  Macbeth  from  the  audience.  The  tragedian 
impatiently  called  for  a  carpenter,  a  brass-headed 
nail,  and  a  hammer.  The  carpenter  came.  “  Do 
you  see  that  plank  there  ?  Drive  the  nail  into  that 
spot.”  It  was  done.  “  Now,  you  sir,”  (this  to  the 
“murderer,”)  “look  at  that  nail.  Come  down  to 
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that  spot,  not  an  inch  farther,  and  wait  there  till 
I  come.”  Mr.  Utility  did  as  he  was  desired,  and 
Macready’s  mind  was  easy.  Night  came,  and  with 
it  the  banquet  scene.  The  “  first  murderer  ”  enters, 
walks  down  the  stage,  stops  suddenly,  then  turns 
round  and  round,  apparently  looking  for  something 
he  had  dropped.  The  audience  begin  to  titter. 
Slacready  stalks  to  the  man’s  side :  “  In  Heaven’s 
name,  what  are  you  alwut  ?  ”  “  Sure,”  exclaims 
the  “murderer,"  “ain’t  I  looking  for  that  blessed 
nail  of  yon's) !  ”  The  effect  of  this  speech  upon  the 
audience  may  be  imagined.  The  “  first  murderer  ” 
had  to  give  his  royal  employer  a  wide  berth  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

The  most  experienced  actor  is  apt  to  find  his 
tongue  unruly  at  times,  and  playing  strange  tricks 
with  the  text.  The  following  curious  colloquy  took 
place  between  (iuin  as  Balance  and  Peg  U’oflington 
as  Sylvia  in  the  lieerttiling  Oflicer:  “  Sylvia,  how 
old  were  you  when  your  mother  was  married?” 
“  What,  sir  ?  ”  “  Pshaw,  I  mean,  how  old  were 
you  when  your  mother  was  horn  ?  ”  “  I  regret,  sir, 
I  cannot  answer  your  questions ;  but  1  can  tell  you 
how  old  I  was  when  my  mother  died !  ” 

Peg  was  not  so  stupid  as  the  actor  who  persisted  in 
sticking  to  his  text,  when  Elliston  as  Richmond  blun¬ 
deringly  asked,  “  Is  young  George  Stanley  stlnin  ?  ” 
and  replied,  “  lie  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester 
town !  ”  An  Abenleen  actress  having  to  a-ok  if 
somebody  retained  his  influence  at  the  Iwlia  IIoa«e, 
from  some  extraordinary  confusion  of  ideas,  actu¬ 
ally  inquired,  “  Does  he  still  maintain  his  infants 
at  the  India  House?”  Sometimes  tongue-tripping 
proves  catching,  as  when  Mrs.  Davenport  exclaimed, 
“  I  protest,  there ’s  a  candle  coming  along  the  gal¬ 
lery  with  a  man  in  its  hand  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  (brect- 
ly  afterwards  declared,  “  Bettv  has  locked  the  key, 
and  carried  away  the  door  in  lier  pocket.” 

Tlie  art  of  apologizing  is  well  worth  the  study  of 
any  actor  who  hopes  —  and  what  actor  does  not  ?  — 
to  be  a  manager.  To  be  able  to  put  folks  in  a 
good  humor  who  have  reason  to  be  in  a  bad  one 
is  a  valuable  accomplislmient,  and  one  or  two  come¬ 
dians  we  wot  of  are  adepts  in  the  art,  melting  the 
anger  of  the  gods  as  sunshine  melts  the  snow.  But 
some  ludicrous  apologies  have  been  made  from  the 
stage. 

.lack  Johnstone,  being  called  upon  to  sing  the 
^prig  of  Shillelagh,  stepped  forward  to  do  so ;  but 
when  he  should  have  commenced,  stood  silent  and 
confused.  At  length,  when  the  audience  showed 
signs  of  impatienee,  J.ack  astonished  them  by  ad¬ 
dressing  them  thus  :  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  as¬ 
sure  you  I  have  sung  the  song  so  often,  that,  by  my 
soul,  I  cannot  recollect  how  it  begins  !  ”  Quin,  who 
despised  and  detested  theatrical  dancers,  had  thrust 
upon  him  the  dis.agreeable  task  of  excusing  the  non- 
appearance  of  a  jxipiilar  danseiise,  and  e.xeented  it 
by  saying ;  “  I  am  desired  by  the  manager  to  inform 
you  that  the  dance  intendcil  for  to-night  is  obliged 
to  lie  omittcil,  on  account  of  Madame  Rollan  having 
dislocated  her  ankle.  I  wish  it  had  been  her  neck!” 
This  was  bold,  but  not  so  bold  as  the  speech  made 
by  a  certain  actress,  who,  in  consequence  of  some 
scandalous  story  flying  alxmt  town,  was  received 
with  a  storm  of  hisses.  As  soon  as  they  sulisideil 
sufficiently  for  her  voice  to  be  heard,  the  undaunted 
dame  advanced  to  the  front,  eourtesied,  and  said : 
“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you  in  my 
public  profession  of  an  actress,  in  which  character 
I  shall  ever  exert  my  utmost  endeavors  to  please. 
As  to  the  rest  I  beg  to  be  excused.”  Nothing  could 


have  been  done  more  neatly ;  the  malecontents  were 
struck  dumb,  and  the  actress  soon  earned  their  ap¬ 
plause.  There  was  pluckiness,  too,  in  the  appeal 
wrung  from  the  unlucky  representative  of  crook- 
backed  Richard,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  make 
head  against  the  disapprobation  evoked  by  his  his¬ 
trionic  efforts,  dropped  blank  verse,  and  in  very 
plain  prose  told  his  audience :  “  Mr.  Kean  is  playing 
this  part  in  London  at  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a 
night ;  I  receive  but  fifteen  shillings  a  week ;  and  if 
it  is  n’t  gooil  enough  for  the  money,  may  the  Lord 
above  give  vou  more  humanity !  ” 

One  of  his  auditors  at  least  must  have  appreciated 
the  poor  actor’s  courage,  whatever  he  may  have 
thought  of  his  acting,  for  Elliston,  who  was  present, 
was  a  proficient  in  addressing  a  theatrical  audience ; 
and  well  he  might  be,  seeing  his  recklessness  was 
constantly  getting  him  into  scrapes,  out  of  which 
only  his  matchless,  insinuating  impudence  could  ex¬ 
tricate  him.  One  season,  when  he  had  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Theatre,  business  got  awfully  bad  ;  do  what  he 
would,  nothing  but  empty  benches  met  the  man¬ 
ager’s  eye  night  after  night,  and  it  became  plain 
that  unless  somethin"  was  done,  the  ghost  would 
soon  cease  to  walk.  Elliston  was  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Every  wall  in  Birmingham  grew  eloquent  re¬ 
counting  the  feats  of  The  Boiiemiax,  who  was  to 
astonish  the  natives  by  his  performances  with  a 
stone  of  a  ton  weight.  The  night  came,  and  the 
theatre  was  crammed.  Pizzaro  was  turned  into  a 
pantomime,  for  not  a  word  could  be  heard  for  cries 
of  “  The  Bohemian  !  the  Bohemian  !  ”  At  last  the 
curtain  fell ;  the  band  struck  up  The  Battle  of 
Prague,  and  all  was  expectation.  Suddenly  the 
audience  were  startled  by  the  appearance  —  not  of 
the  Bohemian  —  but  of  the  manager,  who,  pale  as 
any  ghost,  exclaimed  :  “  The  Bohemian  has  deceived 
me  :  that  I  could  have  pardoned  ;  but  he  has  deceived 
my  friends,  —  he  has  deceived  you.  I  repeat,  the 
Bohemian  has  deceived  us :  he  is  not  here,  —  and 
the  man,  of  whatever  name  or  nation  he  may  be, 
who  violates  his  word,  commits  an  offence  which — ” 
'Tlie  sentence  was  never  finished ;  the  conviction 
fliished  upon  the  audience  that  they  were  sold,  and 
a  fearful  clamor  arose. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  cessation,  El¬ 
liston  proceeded :  “  Anxious  for  your  gratification, 
I  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  faithless 
foreigner,  who  was  this  day  to  have  appeared. 
The  correspondence,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  in 
my  pocket ;  I  ’ll  read  it  to  you.”  As  Elliston  coolly 
proiluccd  a  packet  of  letters,  the  uproar  broke  out 
again  with  tenfold  violence ;  he  waited  patiently  till 
they  were  tired,  and  then  went  on :  “  Here  they 
arc.  Does  any  gentleman  present  read  German  f 
If  so,  would  he  honor  me  by  stepping  forward  ?  ” 
This  was  too  much  ;  peals  of  laughter  rang  through 
the  house.  “  Am  I  left,  alone  ?  Then  I  ’ll  translate 
it  for  you.”  (Cries  of  “No,  no;  go  on,  Elliston.”) 
“  I  obey ;  the  correspondence  shall  not  be  read ;  but, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  stone  is  here,  —  you  shall 
see  it !  You  shall  yet  be  satisfied  1  You  are  my 
patrons,  and  have  a  right  to  demand  it !  ”  Crash 
went  the  band  again,  up  went  the  curtain,  and  there 
was  an  immense  piece  of  sand-rock,  labelled,  “  This 
is  the  stone !  ”  That  was  something,  at  any  rate ; 
the  audience  cheered;  Elliston  bowed,  and  disap¬ 
peared. 

In  after  years,  he  had  often  to  employ  his  elo¬ 
quence  upon  his  rough  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  Surrey  audiences,  as  least  in  those  days, 
were  somewhat  (x  the  noisiest ;  how  he  talked  to 
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them  may  be  judged  from  the  following  speech, 
delivereil  when  the  crowded  state  of  the  gallery 
rendered  the  gods  more  uproarious  than  usual. 
“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ad¬ 
dressing  you.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  that  I  deem 
it  necessary  to  place  myself  in  juxtaposition  with 
you.  Wlien  I  said  juxtaposition,  I  meant  rw-a-rw. 
When  I  uttered  the  words  vis-a-vis,  I  meant  con- 
tactability.  Now  let  me  tell  you  that  vis-a-vis  (it 
is  a  French  term)  and  contactability  (which  is  a 
'  truly  English  term)  very  nearly  assimilate  to  each 
other.  Gentlemen !  gentlemen !  I  am  really  ashamed 
of  your  conduct.  It  is  unlike  a  Surrey  audience. 
Arc  you  aware  that  I  have  in  this  establishment  most 
efficient  peace-officers  at  my  immediate  disposal? 
Peace-officers,  gentlemen,  mean  persons  necessary 
in  time  of  war.  One  word  more.  If  that  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  carpenter’s  cap  will  sit  down,  the  little 
girl  in  red  ribbons  (you,  my  love,  I  mean)  will  be 
able  to  see  the  entertainment.”  Elliston’s  style  m.ay 
seem  a  cavalier  one  for  a  manager  to  adopt  towards 
his  patrons,  but  we  have  known  modem  audiences 
to  be  treated  in  even  more  supercilious  fashion,  and 
bear  it  with  profound  equanimity. 


CONCERNING  STORIES. 

The  bewildering  number  of  new  magazines,  and 
the  amount  of  material,  such  as  it  is,  wliich  goes  to 
fill  them,  is  not  the  least  wonder  of  our  time.  Be¬ 
sides  the  leading  tale,  the  piece  of  poetry,  the  column 
of  jokes,  or  the  solid  article,  which  nearly  all  con¬ 
tain,  there  is  usually  a  short  sketch  or  story,  and  it 
is  with  this  branch  of  periodical  catering  that  we 
have  to  deal.  If  examined  closely,  these  stories 
indicate  a  great  deal  more  than  would  appear  on 
their  own  showing.  First,  on  the  score  of  antiijuitv, 
they  can  claim  priority  over  the  big  novel  itself, 
which  precedes  them  in  order  of  place,  and  is  being 
slowly  conducted  upon  an  illustrated  career  under 
the  direction  of  a  popular  author.  Before  the  novel 
came  the  novelette,  —  homunculus  before  homo. 
Stories  are  probably  as  old  as  speech,  but  your  novel 
(we  use  the  word  in  its  onlinary  acceptation)  al¬ 
ways,  from  its  length,  required  to  be  booked.  The 
Greeks  told  stories,  and  very  good  ones.  Antoni¬ 
nus  Diogenes  went  in  for  a  regular  romance,  —  the 
loves  of  Diuias  and  Dyrcyllis ;  but  it  possesses  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  with  our  works  of  fiction,  except,  of 
course,  the  element  of  tender  passion,  without  which 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  move.  But  the  Greek 
tales  were  e.xcellent.  Even  in  the  Greek  Christian 
times,  when  Pan  was  dead,  capital  adventures  were 
struck  out,  which,  if  they  dealt  rather  freely  with 
sacred  subjects,  one  is  inclined  to  condone  for  their 
offences  on  the  ground  of  no  harm  done. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  these  tales  were  re-echoed 
along  with  others,  and  enriched,  too,  with  marvels 
brought  from  the  East,  monsters  from  the  North, 
and  plenty  of  devils  fixim  the  monastic  legends. 
Then  there  were  the  jongleurs,  minnesingers,  and 
troubadours,  who  travelled  on  the  strength  of  a 
popular  taste  for  verse  stories  ;  but  if  report  sjicaks 
true  concerning  the  jongleurs,  they  added  to  their 
repertoires  an  attraction  similar  to  that  which  brings 
nightly  crowds  to  the  ballet  music  halls  of  London. 
Italy  is  regarded  as  the  direct  source  of  our  novels 
and  novelists.  Boccaccio’s  tales  were  known  under 
the  latter  title,  and  to  some  Italian  stories  we  are 
said  to  be  indebted  for  “  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ” 
and  the  “  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.”  The  Middle 
Age  narratives  were  all  pretty  nearly  of  one  color, 


and  of  rather  a  high  flavor  for  our  generation,  but  ^ 
many  of  them  were  both  clever  or  caustic.  Long¬ 
fellow  gives  an  excellent  imitation  or  adaptation  of  ‘ 
one  in  his  “  Martin  Franc,  or  the  Monk  of  St.  An¬ 
tony.”  Our  English  tales  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
are  singularly  dull  and  pointless.  After  the  Res¬ 
toration  they  were  livelier,  when,  to  paraphrase  a 
hackneyed  quotation, 

“  The  taste  became  more  Gallic  and  less  nice  ”  ; 

but  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Addison,  the  stories  were  mere  galvanized 
alistractions,  thinly-disguised  allegories,  in  which 
Greeks  and  Romans  imparted  elegant  precepts  in 
the  full-bottomed  wig  of  the  “  Spectator’s  ”  period. 
Nor  was  the  great  lexicographer  a  good  story-teller.  , 
In  the  “  Rambler,”  men  and  women  are  made  to  i 
speak  language  as  fine  and  as  improbable  as  the  ^ 
yiecches  which  the  worthy  doctor  prescribed  for  his  ] 
Tory  favorites  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Gold¬ 
smith,  however,  was  a  delightful  narrator ;  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Philosophic  Vagabond  ”  is  a  gem  in  this  ' 
way.  Fielding  had  a  heavy  manner  of  going  about 
a  story,  but  Smollett  was  a  master  in  the  craft. 
When  the  Della  Cruscan  gushing  spoiled  our  po¬ 
etry,  stories  in  that  strange  tongue  appeared  in 
“  Amulets  ”  and  “  Souvenirs.”  The  plates  in  those 
books  used  to  be  Della  Cruscan  too,  —  finical, 
nerveless,  and  emasculate.  A  great  improvement 
took  place  in  the  .palmy  days  of  “  Blackwood,”  I 
“Fraser,”  and  “Bentley.”  A  sort  of  Ilogartliian 
humor  pervaded  the  shorter  tales,  —  a  humor  of 
which  the  contemporaneous  artists  caught  a  fair  ■ 
share  of  the  spirit.  Maginn,  Thackeray,  Barham,  ' 
and  Lockhart  were  seldom  Ixstter  than  when  con¬ 
fined  to  chapters  instead  of  volumes.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  indeed,  that  as  stories  first  gave  rise  to  novels,  , 
we  may  notice  that  every  romantic  writer  of  origi-  ' 
nal  power  sends  up  a  few  pilot  balloons,  fashioned 
in  his  own  peculiar  style,  before  venturing  the  grand 
ascent.  Mr.  Dickens  felt  his  ground  with  Boz  ;  and 
the  author  of  “  Vanity  Fair  ”  intrusted  Michael  An-  ^ 
gelo  Titinarsh  with  samples  of  his  ware,  previous  to  ! 
making  his  own  proper  appearance.  Here  we  claim  ' 
an  argument  for  our  plea,  that  stories  precede  books. 

In  the  late  Professor  Aytoun’s  hands  the  art  of  story-  j 
telling  did  not  degenerate ;  but  for  occasional  blots 
of  “  wut,”  they  would  be  perfect  of  their  kind. 
There  is  real  fun  in  his  tales,  and  fun  is  the  prime 
characteristic  of  them. 

To  add  another  feather  to  the  story-cap,  it  is  said 
that  Poe’s  wild  inventions  contain  the  germs  of  ' 
more  than  one  sensation  novel,  and  that  a  very 
clever  author  who  works  the  sensation  department  i 
made  the  discovery  at  an  early  period  of  his  literary  ! 
career.  There  is  some  truth,  we  believe,  in  this,  . 
but  not  at  all  enough  to  make  out  the  least  pretext 
for  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  It  is  not  ea.sy  to  meet 
with  a  good  story  now  ;  such  a  one  as  Tom  Hood  or 
Jerrold  could  write, — such  a  one  as  was  wont  to  light 
up  the  pages  of  magazines  which  erst  were  disagree¬ 
ably  (inged  with  political  war-paint.  Every  week 
tons  of  periodicals  are  carted  from  the  news-agents, 
and  sown  broadcast  over  the  land,  and  nearly  all 
contain  something  in  the  shape  of  a  novelette.  It 
is  weir  for  the  makers  of  those  literary  confections 
that  our  artificial  society,  with  its  complicated  wants 
and  new  passions,  supplies  them  with  an  inexhausti-  I 
ble  quantity  of  raw  materiah  They  have  fifty  plans 
for  serving  the  crumpled  rose-leaf  which  interferes  | 
with  the  sybaritism  attributed  in  penny  and  half¬ 
penny  papers  to  the  upper  classes.  They  can  pile  | 
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the  delicious  agony  on  a  foundation  as  slight  as  the 
gogsamcr  trouble  which  shades  the  brow  of  the  lovely 
countess  when  dear  Lord  Ernest  Adolphus  Fitz- 
Howard  has  missed  bringing  her  down  to  dinner,  or, 
IS  we  ought  to  say,  led  her  to  the  scene  of  festivity. 
They  can  be  cynical  at  times,  but  with  that  air  of 
killing  Don  Juanism  which  reminds  us  of,  “  O  Mr. 
Snob!  how  can  you  be  so  sarcastic ? ”  In  the  sen¬ 
timental  vein  they  have  almost  come  round  to  Miss 
Seward  again.  We  have  recently  seen  both  pic¬ 
tures  and  letterpress  in  a  popular  monthly,  fragrant 
of  the  “  F  orget-me-not  ”  and  “  Bijou  ”  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers.  As  for  stories  of  the  genuine  story  kind, 
they  are  as  hard  to  find  as  real  Madeira.  The  edi¬ 
tors,  we  suppose,  arc  compelled  to  accept  the  rub¬ 
bish  which  IS  shot  out  on  us  through  dearth  of  better; 
the  most  hopeless  thing  about  these  inventions  would 
seem  to  be,  that  they  show  nowhere  that  “  genius 
in  the  making,”  as  it  were,  which  years  ago  resulted 
in  "  Pendennis  ”  and  “  David  Copperfield.” 


A  LESSON  IN  GERMAN. 

Travellers  of  taste,  who  while  en  route  let 
nothing  in  the  domaip  of  the  beautiful  escape  their 
observation,  and  cast  upon  everything  graceful  or  in 
any  way  charming  a  long  look  that  to-morrow  turns 
into  a  sweet  memory,  will  not  fail  to  remember  a 
Young,  lovely,  and  dashing  waltzer,  who,  in  the 
season  of  1859,  at  Ems,  always  opened  the  ball,  and 
never  finding  the  waltz  long  enough,  compelled  the 
musicians  to  give  a  four-page  supplement  to  the 
scores  of  Strauss  or  Musard. 

The  shrewdest  judges  of  age,  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  called  her  four-and-twenty ;  at  noon, 
twenty;  and  in  the  evening,  seventeen.  A  mid¬ 
dle-aged  gentleman  accompanied  her  everywhere. 
Close  observers  said,  —  SQinc,  he  was  her  uncle,  some 
her  father,  others,  her  husband.  Everybody  was 
wrong,  iis  usual. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  the  mysterious  pair  used 
to  cross  the  Lahn  on  the  boat  with  which  the  terres¬ 
trial  Charon  waited  for  passengers  at  the  end  of  the 
beautiful  promenade.  Once  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Elysian  copse,  the  young  lady  would  sit  under 
the  trees  and  gloat  over  the  lovely  landscape  that 
the  sun  tinted  with  his  sweetest  hues,  while  her 
companion,  up  since  five  A.  M.,  would  pay  some¬ 
thing  on  account  to  that  most  inexorable,  but  gen¬ 
tlest  of  creditors,  which  we  call  sleep. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  give  a  name  to  pretty 
women  whose  proper  appellations  you  don’t  know, 
—  it  is  a  watering-place  usage ;  and  this  young  un¬ 
known  had  been,  by  common  consent,  distinguished 
as  the  Waking  Beauty  of  the  Wood,  and  her  com- 
Mnion  as  the  Ugly  Sleeper  of  the  Wood.  One  of 
Perrault’s  tales  was  neeued  for  this  mystery.  But 
the  history  came. 

One  of  the  rich  idlers  who  go  from  France  to 
Ems  to  see  people  drink  the  waters,  and  to  forget 
Paris  for  a  month,  came  to  the  blooming  meadows 
that  the  Lahn  washes ;  and  finding  that  the  Seine, 
in  spite  of  its  bridges,  did  not  furnish  so  much  fresh¬ 
ness  and  health  as  the  pretty  German  naiad,  took  a 
two  months’  ticket  to  this  hygienic  theatre,  that  has 
green-clad  mountains  for  side-scenes,  the  sun  for  a 
ceiling,  flowers  for  audience,  quiet  instead  of  bustle, 
pure  air  instead  of  the  smell  of  gas,  and  health  for 
the  term  of  subscription. 

As  the  young  man  had  a  name  like  other  people, 
we  will  not  give  him  another ;  but  for  the  purposes 


of  this  history  let  us  call  him  Gaetan  instead  of 
Arthur,  which  is  hackneyed. 

In  Paris  Gaetan  used  to  dine  at  one  of  the  cafi^ 
on  the  Boulevards,  which  was  undeniably  charming 
in  winter,  but  in  the  two  months  of  summer  exhaled 
a  kitchen-odor  not  at  all  refreshing  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  or  to  the  palate.  There  he  used  to  go  and 
look  out  upon  the  lines  of  omnibuses  and  fiacres,  the 
sun  setting  in  a  veil  of  gray  dust-clouds,  and  the 
eaters  sitting  at  the  round  tables  and  executing  in 
chorus  the  everlasting  refi’ain,  — 

“  Ah !  how  hot  it  is  !  ” 

At  Ems  the  fashion  of  after-dinner  life  suited  him 
better.  He  paced  the  elegantly  rustic  path  that 
runs  along  the  river,  even  to  the  farthest  lawns  of 
the  Hotel  de  Quatre  Tours  ;  or,  by  way  of  variety, 
chartered  a  gondola  for  a  florin,  appointed  himself 
captain  for  the  little  voyage,  and  awoke  with  his 
oars  the  sleeping  Lahn,  that  would  like  so  well  to 
stop  at  Ems  and  not  go  on  to  lose  itself  in  the 
Rhine,  that  gulps  it  down  like  a  glass  of  water. 

One  evening  the  young  Frenchman  happened  to 
cross  the  river  at  the  same  time  with  the  ferry-boat, 
and  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  lady  passenger, 
who  gazed  lovingly  on  the  green  summit  of  the 
mountain,  lighted  by  the  smile  of  the  setting 
sun. 

It  was  the  Waking  Beauty  of  the  Woods,  on  the 
way  to  her  favorite  grass-plot 

The  sound  of  dipping  oars  roused  the  young  lady ; 
she  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  gondola,  and  two 
sets  of  glances  met  and  made  two  hearts  beat.  Be¬ 
tween  two  beings  destined  for  each  other  there  are 
often  certain  mysterious  effluxions,  sudden  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  future,  that  pass  into  the  atmosphere 
when  they  first  meet.  These  supiematural  influences 
that  descend  from  the  eye  to  the  heart  have  a  still 
livelier  force  in  the  midst  of  delightful  rural  scenery 
in  the  soft  light  of  a  summer  evening. 

In  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Lahn  there  is  an  echo 
with  a  peculiar  voice  ;  they  used  to  say  that  in  its 
quality  of  German  echo  it  adored  music,  because 
it  returned  with  an  added,  inexpressible  charm  the 
far  melody  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Kursaal. 

This  sweet  echo  prolongs  the  dance-call  even  to 
the  Rhine,  in  thirty  second,  as  if  to  humiliate  the 
railroad,  flinging  it  from  peak  to  peak.  Gaetan 
heard  it,  and  making  bird’s-wings  of  hb  oars  sped 
up  the  river  like  an  arrow. 

Why  has  not  Germany  raised  a  statue  to  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  waltz  ?  If  he  had  been  bom  at  Athens 
in  Pericles’s  time,  his  admiring  fellow-citizens  would 
have  made  him  a  demi-god  and  given  him  Love  for 
a  nephew.  What  an  immense  service  that  inventor 
has  rendered  to  those  who  came  after  him  ! 

How  many  marriages  he  has  brought  about  with 
his  measures  a  trots  temps  !  A  swain  has  n’t  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  lady  he  loves,  and  if  the  waltz 
were  not,  he  might  seek  for  ten  years,  perhaps,  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  her ;  by  the  aid  of  the 
waltz  he  can  address  her  and  ofler  his  hand,  if  he 
chooses,  the  very  first  evening. 

So  Gaetan,  that  very  evening,  engaged  the  un¬ 
known  for  the  first  waltz :  she  snowed  her  gas-light 
age, — seventeen.  As  to  her  toilet,  she  wore  her  hair 
in  flat  bandeaux ;  a  rose  above  her  ear,  a  juvenile 
corsage,  a  girdle  of  floating  azure,  and  no  jewelry. 

To  begin  conversation  in  circumstances  like 
these  is  more  difficult  than  to  solve  a  problem  in 
trigonometry.  Gaetan  cudgelled  his  brains,  but 
could  think  of  nothing  beyond  some  Parisian  plati¬ 
tudes  about  the  weather,  the  heat,  the  music,  the 
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Peace  Congress,  the  voyage  up  the  Rhine.  But  he 
must  s.ay  something,  so  he  ventured  to  remark,  — 

“  We  are  having  a  delightful  sximmer  this  year.” 

This  was  stupid  enough,  but  it  required  an  an¬ 
swer,  and  after  tliat  they  might  go  on,  step  by  step, 
to  higher  topics. 

The  young  valseuse  made  no  rt'ply:  a  shade  of 
sadness  overcast  her  face. 

She  thinks  me  vulgar,  reflected  Gaetan ;  let  me 
try  something  lx‘tter. 

“  It  is  strange,”  said  he,  “  that  the  waltz  was  in¬ 
vented  by  a  grave  (Jerman,  and  the  slow  minuet  by 
a  frivolous  Frenchman.” 

Silence  would  have  been  rudeness ;  and  the  young 
lady  answered,  in  German,  “  1  do  not  understand 
French,  and  I  do  not  speak  it.” 

This  was  Hebrew  to  Gaetan.  Almost  all  German 
ladii'S  speak  French,  he  said  to  himself:  it  must  be 
fatality  that  she  does  n’t. 

The  orchestra  flung  its  last  notes  along  the  por¬ 
phyry  colonnade,  and  Gaetan,  leading  his  partner 
to  a  seat,  left  her,  with  a  silent  olieisanec. 

The  columns  of  the  Kursaal  at  Ems  favor  the 
total  seclusion  of  lovers  who  wish  to  see  without 
being  seen.  Gaetan  hid  Indiind  one  to  observe  the 
appearance  and  attitude  of  his  late  partner,  and 
jmlge  if  he  might  venture  uiron  favorable  conjee- 
tures ;  for  with  his  share  of  that  silliness  common  to 
so  many  of  ils,  he  believed  he  had  made  an  impres¬ 
sion. 

If,  after  leaving  her  partner,  a  young  lady  talks 
with  her  neighlmrs,  laughs  without  provocation,  as¬ 
sumes  the  most  graceful  poses,  refines  naturally  on 
the  innoermt  art  of  eo<juetry ;  if,  in  fine,  no  syinji- 
toin  of  distr.oction  is  visible  in  her  face,  it  is  because 
she  is  thinking  of  the  dance,  and  that  he  who 
danced  with  her  is  already  forgotten.  But  the  fair 
unknown  did  not  exhibit  herself  in  this  discourag¬ 
ing  aspect  to  the  keen  eyes  of  the  concealed  ol> 
server. 

The  grave  personage  who  always  accompanied 
her  ma<le  some  remark,  but  the  laily  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  conversation  ;  she  answered  by  a  motion 
of  the  head,  or  by  monosyllables,  as  if  she  said : 
“  We  will  talk  of  this  to-morrow  ;  don’t  disturb  my 
meditations  now.”  And  shutting  lier  fan  she  leaned 
her  smooth  chin  uixm  it,  and  seemed  to  muse  :  the 
loveliest  women  and  the  most  elegant  toilets  swept 
by  her,  but  she  did  not  vouchsafe  them  a  glance. 

At  ten  o’clfKtk  the  father,  hitsband,  uncle,  what¬ 
ever  he  was,  hjokeil  at  his  watch  and  rose  hurriedly, 
like  a  man  who  feared  to  miss  the  exact  minute  fin* 
taking  his  glasses  of  water  to-morrow.  The  lady 
made  a  slignt  movement  of  remonstrance,  and  cast 
a  sweeping  glance  around  the  .sa/on  as  she  took  the 
oflered  arm. 

Gaetan  inteqireted  all  this  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  gliding  from  column  to  column,  like  a  debtor 
striving  to  avoid  his  creditor,  he  followed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  resolved  to  discover  the  earthly  residence  of 
the  wood-fairy.  She  takes  the  road  to  the  Hotel 
de  Telegraphe ;  but  Gaetan  never  loses  sight,  in  the 

gloom  of  the  overhanging  trees,  of  that  white  and 
owing  dress  that  lights  up  the  darknes.s. 

Having  found  out  where  she  lives,  Gaetan  formed 
a  dozen  plans  that  proved  impracticable,  though  he 
had  thought  them  admirable  ;  so  he  decided  to  wait 
for  a  better  one,  such  as  fortune,  sometimes  takes  the 
trouble  of  inventing  for  us  when  she  wishes  to  be 
kind. 

First,  he  must  learn  Gcnnan  in  forty-eight  hours, 
for  day  after  to-morrow’s  ball ;  or  at  least  he  must 


learn  the  few  phrases  which  make  up  the  vocabulary 
of  love.  In  a  ease  like  this  the  dictionary  is  only  a 
huge  book  crammed  with  useless  and  stupid  phrases: 
when  one  is  in  love  he  can  spend  a  lifetime  in 
saying  only  four.  King  Solomon,  who  knew  where¬ 
of  he  spoke,  has  expressed  this  sage  opinion :  he 
has  written,  that  outside  of  the  language  of  love 
there  are  only  formulas  of  vanity.  One  luis  a  pret¬ 
ty  strong  case  if  Solomon  is  on  his  side,  —  he  who 
had  three  hundred  love  atlairs  in  his  life,  according 
to  the  p’avest  historians. 

M.  Kirchberger,  librarian  at  Ems,  came  to  Gae¬ 
tan ’s  iu«sistance,  —  a  man  of  spirit  and  intelligence, 
and  who  sjKike  French  like  a  native  who  knows  how 
to  si>eak  it.  He  gave  the  eager  student  a  little 
volume  of  familiar  dialogues  in  French  and  Ger¬ 
man,  with  rules  for  pronouncing. 

During  the  two  days  consecrated  to  the  work  of 
learning  the  ten  German  phrases  that  alone  were 
necessary  to  his  happiness  he  used  to  take  a  little’ 
rest  from  study,  anil  walk  under  the  farther  trees  of 
the  avenue,  watching  the  beloved  one’s  windows. 
This  is  a  work  tliat  young  men  .alw.ays  have  done 
and  always  will  do,  even  to  the  uttermost  windows 
of  Jehosajihat.  They  hum  softly,  “  O  M<atilda,  idol 
of  my  soul !  ”  or  “  Come,  gentle  lady  !  ”  or  “  When 
one  awaits  his  love,”  or  “  With  kindness  view  my 
pain  ” :  one  has  a  fine  choice,  for  there  is  great  vari¬ 
ety  in  the  ojieras. 

If  the  window  remains  deaf  to  all  the  gamuts  of 
Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  and  Boiiildicu,  the  tenor  has  his 
lalxir  for  his  pains :  he  can  dismiss  himself  or  seek 
another  engagement  to  try  a  better  fortune.  But 
if  the  window  curtain  is  rustled  with  intelligent  cau¬ 
tion,  if  that  wooden  ear  is  opened ;  if  a  ringlet  of 
blonde  or  brown  floats  out  on  the  wind  ;  if  a  charm¬ 
ing  jirofile  follows  and  outlines  itself  in  the  shadow 
or  the  sun,  —  ah  !  then  the  lover  sees  shine  out  from 
that  enviable  window  the  rainbow  of  hope;  the 
tenor  is  engaged,  even  if  he  sings  falsely,  for  the 
falseness  of  his  notes  jiroves  the  sincerity  of  his  pas¬ 
sion. 

The  play  of  the  window-blind  exhibited  every 
shade  of  gradation ;  it  was  like  .an  ascending  scale 
in  music;  the  fastening  creaked  timidly;  the  double 
shutter  oiiencd  gently;  a  ringlet  floated  out;  the 
divine  i>rolile  followed,  and  the  adored  face  beamed 
out  to  the  sun  and  extinguished  it.  Gaetan  pressed 
his  hand  on  his  heart  to  keep  it  from  bursting. 

At  his  second  visit  the  window  played  the  same 
game. 

I'hen  Gaetan  strove  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the 
German  of  love.  “  ()  Love  !  what  a  teacher  of  lan¬ 
guages  thou  art !  ”  he  ejaculated  as  he  went  to  \<as- 
san  to  dine  and  to  study  his  ten  phrases  in  the  en¬ 
chanted  valley  where  the  mountains  dress  them¬ 
selves  in  green  velvet  for  the  cncour.agement  of  lov- 
ei-s ;  and  crossing  the  jiretty  bridge  of  Nassau,  he 
dropjK'd  into  the  river  the  last  of  his  phrasi's,  — 
words  comjM-ndioiLs  as  a  folio,  —  I  love  you,  —  Ich 
IuIm;  Sie,  and  in  his  intoxication  he  prayeil  the  Lahn, 
swift  mes-senger,  to  bear  this  jioem  to  the  woody 
bank  where  Ins  love  watched  in  the  twilight. 


The  ball-hour  came  and  Gaetan  shook  with  fear, 
like  the  conscript  when  he  hears  the  first  roar  of  ! 
cannon  in  battle.  Some  minutes,  first,  he  walked  ; 
among  the  green  plane-trees  on  the  terr.occ,  amus¬ 
ing  himself  with  repeating  his  ten  phrases :  but  lo ! 
when  the  critical  moment  struck,  he  had  forgotten 
them  all.  It  was  a  solemn  crisis.  The  gay  throng 
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Her  father,  learning  her  secret  from  these  rav¬ 
ings,  took  his  sword  and  went  in  search  of  the  exiled 
Baron. 

AVhen  he  found  him,  he  said :  “  Sir,  in  1757  I  was 
twenty  years  old,  and  I  fought  uniler  the  great 
Frederick  at  Rossbach,  against  the  Prince  de  Sou- 
bisc.  I  can  measure  swords  with  you  even  now, 
for  vengeance  will  strengthen  my  arm.” 

“  By  my  soul !  ”  replied  the  Baron,  “  your  arrival ' 
is  most  timely.  I  am  bored  to  death,  and  this  affair 
will  help  me  get  rid  of  an  hour  or  two,  as  Racine 
says  in  Les  Plaideum.  I  knew  M.  dc  Soubise  well ; 
he  was  a  charming  man ;  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
beaten  by  the  great  Frederick,  —  a  privilege  secontl 
to  none  other.  Let  me  throw  off  my  cloak,  and  I 
am  with  you.” 

The  two  champions  walked  to  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle,  and  as  they  were  about  to  begin,  the  Baron 
said,  with  a  winning  air,  — 

“By  the  way.  Monsieur,  what  are  we  to  light 
about  ?  ” 

“  How !  Baron,  you  don’t  know  ?  ”  said  Ariana’s 
father. 

“  Certainly  not,  M.  de  Rossbach.” 

The  proper  explanation  was  at  once  made,  and 
as  their  swords  crossed,  the  Baron  ejaculated,  — 

“  I  alwavs  knew  that  my  devil  of  a  son  would  be 
Richelieu  ll.  ” ;  and,  after  three  passes,  he  fell,  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  saying,  “  Three  masses  for  my  soul 
at  at.  Castor,  and  a  hundred  pistoles  to  the  cure.” 

After  this  event,  when  the  young  ladies  of  the 
family  of  the  hero  of  Rossbach  reached  the  age  of 
fifteen,  they  were  required  to  swear  on  the  Holy 
Bible  that  they  would  never  learn  to  speak  French, 
and  would  never  touch  a  French  book.  This  was 
the  oath  of  Hannibal  among  the  females  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  Laerta,  like  her  ancestresses,  had  taken  it 
on  a  Guttenberg  Bible. 

Therefore,  when  Dr.  Blank  found  a  French  dic¬ 
tionary  in  his  house,  he  was  seized  with  such  a  rage 
that  he  hurled  it  through  the  window,  —  the  huge 
book  enriching  a  poor  boy  in  its  fall. 

One  clause  had  been  omitted  in  this  oath.  It 
was  this:  “I  swear  I  will  never  marry  a  French¬ 
man.” 

And  on  account  of  this  omission,  Laerta,  near  the 
close  of  the  season,  gave  her  hand  to  Gaetan,  who 
knew  well  enough  all  the  German  phrases  that  are 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  married  pair.  Af¬ 
terwards  he  made  great  progress,  and  became  so 
familiar  with  all  the  refinements  of  the  language  of 
Goethe,  that  Laerta  had  no  need  to  speak  that  of 
Lamartine,  and  kept  her  oath. 


PETROLEUM  AND  OIL-FIELDS. 

Mineral  pitch  and  pitchy  fluids  issuing  from  the 
earth  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times  of 
history.  From  the  date  of  the  bituminous  bricks 
of  Babel  to  our  own  oily  era,  bitumen  and  its  deriv¬ 
atives,  or  its  allies,  have  been  used,  here  and  there, 
and  now  and  then,  for  one  purpose  or  another  :  a 
building  material  in  the  ancient  East,  an  embalming 
agent  amongst  the  Egj’ptians,  a  medicine  amongst 
the  civilized  and  the  uncivilized  ;  its  more  general 
utility  has  shone  forth  at  all  epochs  as  an  illuminator. 
In  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe  this  mineral 
has  been  found  to  occur  ;  it  still  flashes  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  from 

“  those  fountains  of  blue  flame 
That  bum  into  the  Caspian,’’  — 


where  it  was  formerly  deemed  sacred  by  the  fire- 
worshippers’  of  Western  Asia ;  whilst  for  ages  it  has 
been  largely  obtained  in  the  Birman  Empire.  ITie 
horrors  of  the  Dead  Sea  included  Asphalt  in  their 
list,  and  France  and  Italy,  Germany  and  England, 
Russia  and  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  all  swell  the  roll 
of  localities  in  which  free  bitumen,  under  one  form 
or  other,  has  been  found.  j 

But  it  remained  for  America  —  where,  as  has  i 
often  been  observed.  Nature  does  everything  upon 
the  largest  scale,  and  Man  aims  at  accomjilishinw 
all  things  possible  in  the  most  extreme  style  —  to  ' 
exceed  in  its  production  of  the  raw  material,  and  | 
for  Americans  to  excel  in  their  ajiplication,  and  J 
to  rush  in  the  maddest  spirit  of  speculation  into 
a  commercial  mania  almost  unparalleled  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  Tlie  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
story  is,  that  Nature  has  hitherto  so  far  replied 
to  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  gamblers  as  to 
turn  up  for  their  benefit  a  series  of  prizes  such  as 
would  never  have  been  dreamt  of  by  the  most 
sanguine  enthusiast.  On  the  borders  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  the  remote  Californian  has  a  rich  supply  of 
bitumen,  welling  up  in  his  region  ;  and,  to  look 
across  a  hemisphere,  we  hear  from  Australia  of 
“  Petroleum  ”  Coal  Seams,  which,  though  prob.ably 
not  coming  within  the  strict  limits  of  our  subject, 
yet  show  that  our  Antipodean  relatives  are  fully 
alive  to  this  world-wide  subject,  and  are  not  un¬ 
likely  to  discover  the  free  mineral.  The  value  of 
these  natural  materials  brought  home  to  us  have 
caused  their  more  full  recognition  upon  our  own 
soil  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  long-known,  and  not 
long  since  much  discussed,  manufacture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  oils  from  bituminous  shales  and  coals,  wc 
now  -  learn,  from  recently  published  accounts,  of 
“  Petroleum  in  North  AVales.” 

To  convey  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  natural  supply  of  the  crude  ma¬ 
terial,  and  of  the  commercial  importance  of  their 
derivatives,  would  carry  us  lieyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  article,  which  has  for  its  object  to 
consider  the  production  of  free  bituminous  sub¬ 
stances  in  its  purely  geological  aspect.  Wc  must 
therefore  refer  our  readers  to  “  Derrick  and  Drill,” 
and  to  Professor  Draper’s  most  interesting  paper 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  statistics, 
and  the  perusal,  we  can  assure  them,  will  well  re¬ 
pay  the  research. 

In  spite  of  the  touches  of  exaggeration  that  arc 
sure,  especially  amongst  Americans,  to  accompany 
the  history  of  such  a  really  wonderful  commereial 
discovery,  and  of  its  unanticipated  results,  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  will  find  that  the  actual  facts  of  the 
ease  are  full  of  information  and  interest,  and  in 
“  Derrick  and  Drill”  these  arc  conveyed  to  him 
in  an  amusing  and  readable  form. 

But  with  all  the  abundance  of  bitumen  and  bi¬ 
tuminous  fluids,  and  the  ubiquity  of  their  ocenr- 
rence,  we  may  search  volumes  in  vain  for  anything 
like  satisfactory  information  as  to  its  geological  his¬ 
tory.  The  scientific  geologist  who  would  warn  his 
practical  brother  irom  fruitless  elforts  in  search  of 
coal,  •  or  wishes  to  point  out  to  the  explorer  Avhere 
he  may  hope  to  find  a  supply  of  subterranean  fuel, 
—  be  it  lignite,  ordinary  coal,  or  anthracite,  —  hiis 
something  more  to  depend  upon  for  his  statements 
than  the  mere  empirical  knowledge  that  these  have 
or  have  not  been  found  in  such  or  such  a  locality. 
Stratification  aids  him ;  Carboniferous  Rooks  indi¬ 
cate  a  great  probability,  the  presence  of  Oolites  a 
possibility,  of  Coal ;  whilst  Tertiary  beds  may  con- 
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toin  a  more  or  less  valuable  substitute.  But  Bitu¬ 
men  and  Naphtha  and  Petroleum  set  all  calcula¬ 
tions  hitherto  made  at  defiance.  They  may  be 
bored  into  in  a  Palmozoic  region,  far  below  any 
coal-bearing  rocks,  or  they  well  up  through  Tertiary 
strata ;  Sliales  may  be  impregnated  with  them  in 
the  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  or  the  Oolite  Forma¬ 
tions  ;  the  mineral  oil  may  exude  slowly  and  cold 
from  the  cells  of  a  most  ancient  coral,  or  boil  up, 
and  cooling  form  a  recent  rock.  So  multitudinous 
are  tlie  modes  of  its  occurrence,  so  baffling,  at  first 
sight,  are  its  associations  with  rocks  of  all  ages  and 
all  kinds,  so  concealed  are  its  hidden  sources,  if  ap¬ 
parently  of  recent  origin,  or  so  utterly  lost,  if  of  an¬ 
cient  date,  that  it  is  scarcely  a  wonder  that  geolo¬ 
gists  have  allowed  it  to  remain  a  known  but  an 
unexplained  existence ;  that,  at  the  best,  but  hazy 
ideas  of  the  truth  have  been  thrown  out,  amongst  a 
host  of  most  unnatural  theories.  For  sundry  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  latter  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  White’s  little  work ;  *  though  we  regret  to  add, 
that  the  theory  which  that  author  suggests  to  replace 
them  is  by  no  means  more  scientific  or  even  com¬ 
prehensible.  Chemical  Agency  is  a  very  safe  ex¬ 
pression;  but  the  assumed  existence  of  '^hippuric 
acid,”  of  “  almonils,  or  other  Benzoic  acidulous 
food,”  and  of  the  constituents  of  mammilliary  (s/c), 
and  other  remains  of  sedimentary  organism  in  Pala*- 
ozoie  Strata,  would  be  .simply  laughable,  if  it  did 
not  appear  to  1h3  scientific  (!)  quackery.  The  only 
object  of  the  whole  farrago  of  nonsense  appears  to 
be  to  make  people  believe  that  oil-wells  in  general, 
and  Canadian  ones  in  particular,  are  inexhaustible, 
—  a  view  that  is  contrary  to  the  ojiinion  of  those 
who  have  disinterestedly  studied  the  statistics  of  the 
American  oil-fields. 

Two  theories  have  met  with  more  favor  than 
others,  and  of  these  two,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
least  tenable  Inis  obtained  the  most  and  best  sup- 
1  porters.  A  theory  which,  to  account  Ibr  the  pres- 
I  ence  of  Petroleum  in  Silurian  or  Devonian  strata 
[  of  undoubtedly  marine  origin,  assumes  that  the 
I  remains,  not  merely  of  se.a-weeds,  but  even  of  inol- 
I  luscous  animals,  may  be  converted  into  bitumen 
similar  to  that  derived  from  the  mineralization  of 
the  higher  plants,  “  must  give  us  pause,”  though  it 
be  supported  by  the  names  of  Dana  and  Logan. 
Tlie  Ix-st  evidence  adduced  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  fluid  bitumen  is  the  result  of  a  “  special  miner¬ 
alization,”  of  even  vegetable  remains,  that  of  ^Ir. 
Wall,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Geology  of  the  Island 
of  Trinidad,  ajipears  to  us  to  be  defective;  for 
though  that  writer  implies  that  the  beds  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  undergoing  conversion  by  chemical  re¬ 
actions,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  under 
the  normal  conditions  of  climate,  become  a  solid 
bitumen  identical  with  the  fluid  of  the  “  pitch-lake,” 
yet  we  fail,  on  referring  to  the  original  paper,  to 
see  the  connection  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
They  may  be  ditlerent  portions  of  one  and  the  same 
phenomenon,  but  are  there  no  dilferenccs  between 
the  chemical  reactions  which  at  first,  by  a  special 
mineralization,  convert  vegetable  matter  into  solid 
bitumen,  in  situ,  and  which  are  also  assumed  to  con¬ 
vert  this  same  bitumen  into  a  fluid  again  at  the 
normal  temperature,  to  cool  once  more  to  the  solid 
form? 

It  appears  to  us  that,  as  far  as  any  proof  is  con¬ 
tained  on  Mr.  Wall’s  paper,  the  source  of  the  fluid 
pitch  may  not  lie  at  all  in  the  stratified  vegetable 


seams  seen  near  the  surface,  but  in  some  far  more 
deeply  seated  deposits,  and  that  the  writer  may 
have  been  misled  by  a  similarity  of  apjiearance  and 
a  contiguity  in  position  to  assume  identity  of  origin. 
We  advance  the  doubt  cautiously,  and  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  more  certain  knowledge  on  the  point. 
Mr.  Wall’s  evidence,  when  made  clear,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  best  stone  in  a  structure  that  other¬ 
wise  appears  to  stand  upon  a  ricketty  basis.  The 
theory,  as  applied  to  the  sources  of  Petroleum  in 
North  America,  appears  to  have  resulteil  from  diffi¬ 
culties  in  making  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
agree  with  another  and  far  more  simple  hyjxithesis. 

_  A  “  special  mineralization,”  or  “  fermentation  ” 
theory,  to  include  both  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  according  to  need,  in  its  operations,  was 
therefore  built  up  to  replace  a  “distillation”  theory, 
which,  though  well  based,  seemed  at  first  sight  in¬ 
capable  of  explaining  enough.  It  has  long  ago 
been  siggested  that  free  bituminous  products,  more 
especially  those  which  rise  to  the  surface  as  oils,  are 
the  results  of  a  natural  distillation  of  bitumen-con¬ 
taining  substances,  such  as  lignites  and  coals,  by  the 
action  of  the  heat  of  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

Now,  considering  that  bitumous  proilucts  can  be 
obtained  artificially  from  such  substances  by  heat, 
and  that  coal-beds,  after  their  formation,  must,  in 
very  many  instances,  have  liceu  buried  beneath 
enormous  accumulations  of  later  date,  and  conse¬ 
quently  have  been  exposed  to  a  great  increase  of 
temperature,  there  is  a  primil  facie  case  in  favor  of 
this  view.  In  anthracites  we  have  further  witnesses 
in  support  of  it,  for  these  .are  coals  which,  having 
been  exposed  to  the  supposed  conditions,  have  part¬ 
ed  with  their  contiiined  hydro-carbons.  Such  being 
our  case,  let  us  cross-examine  the  witnesses  against 
it.  It  has  been  said  that  the  products  of  a  natural 
and  of  an  artificial  distillation  of  coal  should  be 
identical,  which  they  are  not ;  but  this  objection  is 
of  no  value,  since  man  and  nature  work  under  such 
dissimilar  conditions,  that  the  utmost  we  can  expect 
is  a  similarity,  far  from  an  identity,  of  results.  Geo¬ 
logical  proof  is  given  that  petroleum  occurs  in  local¬ 
ities  far  distant  from  any  yielding  coal,  —  in  rocks 
far  older  than  anv  known  to  contain  it,  —  and  that 
the  strata  in  which  it  has  been  found  have,  to  all 
appearance,  never  been  he.ated.  The  last  is  evi¬ 
dence  actually  in  favor  of  the  distillation  theory ; 
for  the  hydro-carbons  having  been  driven  off  from 
beds  at  a  high  temperature,  must  have  been  con¬ 
densed  in  strata  which  remained  cool ;  and  if  such 
strata  were  subsequently  heated,  they  would  have 
to  give  off  ag.ain  the  bituminous  products  which  they 
had  temporarily  retained.  But,  s.ay  the  objectors, 
the  petroleum  reservoirs  are  frequently  in  rocks 
older,  and  therefore  inferior,  in  position  to  the 
lowest  known  Coal-measures,  and  if  the  latter  had 
been  heated,  the  former  must  have  been  more  so. 
This  objection  assumes  that  the  condensed  sub¬ 
stances  .are  found  now  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
were  originally  distilled.  But,  suppose  distill.ation 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  heated  and  upthrown 
Coal-measures  now  forming  the  Appalachian  chain, 
the  distilled  piaxlucts  would  have  found  their  way 
down  the  subterranean  slopes  of  the  colder  rocks, 
flanking  the  actual  site  of  disturbance,  until  pene¬ 
trating  cracks  and  fissures,  they  found  a  permanent 
resting-place  upon  an  impervious  series  of  unheated 
rocks,  far  distant  from,  and  quite  possibly  below,  in 
geological  position,  the  CariKiniferous  strata  from 
which  they  had  their  origin.  We  may  even  imagine 
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j  a  case,  where  tlie  vapors  and  oil,  retained  for  a  time 
I  in  higher  rocks,  may,  when  a  cooling  of  the  beds  be- 
I  low  occurred,  have  drained  downwards  through  the 
I  very  strata  from  which  they  had  been  exiwlled,  into 
'  reservoirs  below  ;  or,  again,  products  driven  off'  from 
a  disturbed  region,  may  have  drained  away  to  a 
position  below  an  iinairectt*d  series  of  Coal-measurc's. 
We  must  rememlKir,  too,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  the  probability,  nay,  the  certainty,  that  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  carlnmized  vegetation  may  have 
been  denuded  from  loc.alities  wher*'  now  we  find  oil, 
but  neither  coal  nor  lignite.  Many  corroborative 
i  items  of  evidence  in  favor  of,  or  at  least  not  incon- 
sLsU'nt  with,  the  distillation  theory,  will  occur  to  the 
investigator  of  the  subject ;  as,  for  instance,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground  in  which  the  oil  is  found,  tlie  very 
I  rills  anil  fissures  into  which  the  l)oring-rods  fall  Ix-ing 
I  the  ancient  drains  by  which  the  Ilydro-Carbons 
I  found  tlieir  way  from  the  great  natur.al  stills  to  the 
permanent  receivers. 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  in  favor  of  either  of  the 
two  theories :  tlie  case  to  our  mind  stands  thus,  — 
That  vegetable  matter,  in  iKjeoming  bituminized,  or 
converted  into  lignite  and  coal,  undergoes  j)rocesses 
of  mineralization  varying  according  to  the  diverse 
conditions  in  which  such  vegetable  deposits  may  be 
placed,  we  admit ;  but  further  proof  is  required  to 
show  that  any  such  speci.al  mineralization  will  pro¬ 
duce  free  bitumen.  Still  less  are  we  inclined  to  ad¬ 
mit,  without  anything  save  conjectured  hyi>othesis 
to  support  the  view,  that  the  remains  of  animals 
m.ay  be  so  converted.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  a  fact 
that  hydro-carbons  may  be  derived  from  pre-e.\ist- 
ing  hituminized  substances  ;  and,  so  far  from  seeing 
physical  ami  geological  objections  to  this  view,  it 
app<*ars  to  us  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
fi«*e  bituminous  substances  are  <lescrilx‘d  its  occur¬ 
ring  in  niiture,  are  not  merely  not  inconsistent  with 
such  an  origin,  but  actually,  in  some  ciises,  such  as 
we  should  a  priori  expect.  Let  us  Ikj  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  The  chemical  action  which  reduces  vege- 
;  table  substances  to  a  carlxinized  state  mjiv,  poKsiblg, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  be  carried  on  to  a 
second  stage,  and  liberate  hydro-carbons  from  the 
results  of  the  first.  Possibly  the  conditions  may  be 
I  such  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  first  sUigc.  is  so 
energetic  as  to  develop  in  itself  an  amount  of  heat 
sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  second. 

Mr.  Wall’s  remarks,  .above  quoted,  at  the  utmost, 
imply  no  more,  and  we  are,  by  them,  left  in  the 
position  that  wc  have  taken  up,  —  that  bitumi¬ 
nous  substances  are  derived  from  accumulations  of 
previously  carbonized  vegetable  substances.  If  any 
such  deposits  are  known,  or  if  there  is  a  prob¬ 
ability  of  such  beds  having  existed,  .and  having 
been  destroyed,  in  the  neighlwrhood  of  bitumen 
I  or  petroleum  yielding  districts,  it  surely  is  more  in 
1  acconlance  with  the  rules  of  inductive  philosophy, 

I  and  more  safe  in  practical  investigations,  to  con¬ 
struct  our  hypotheses  upon  such  known  facts,  than 
upon  the  possibility  of  these  substances  having  been 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  remains. 
Acknowledging  fully  the  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
wc  would  yet 

“  rather  bear  the  ills  we  have. 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.” 

With  respect  to  bituminous  shales,  or  pvTO-schists, 
in  which  tlie  Ilydro-Carbons  exist,  in  such  intimate 
connection  with  the  earthy  constituents  of  the  rock, 
as  to  require  distillation  to  set  them  free,  it  is  ea.sy 
to  conceive  that,  when  they  first  became  impreg¬ 


nated  with  bituminous  vapors,  or  oils  resulting  from 
a  natural  distillation,  they  were  pl.aced  under  such 
circumstances  as  favored  a  chemical  action  in  the 
snlistances  introduced  into  the  matrix,  resulting  in 
their  solidification  within  its  pores.  Where  no  such 
chemical  ai-tion  was  set  up,  the  as.sociation  between 
a  rock  and  the  distilled  products  it  contained  was, 
as  Ix^fbre  assumed,  of  a  purely  hvdrostatical  nature. 

It  m.ay  be  said,  at  first  sight,  that  lioth  the  given 
theories  are  equally  inadequatt*  to  assist  the  prac- 
tic.al  man :  that,  according  to  either,  bituminoua 
substances  m.ay  lie  found  impn'gnating  the  earth 
anywhen*,  or  in  any  formation.  But  a  little  reflec¬ 
tion  will  show  the  thinking  Geologist  that  if  he 
makes  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  stnic- 
tiire  of  a  district,  and  with  its  internal  history,  he 
will,  supjKising  the  distillation  theory  lie  a  correct 
one,  have  some  means  of  ascertaining  the  possibility, 
and  even  the  probability,  of  free  ■  Hvdro-Carbons 
existing  therein.  Their  presence,  in  the  first  place, 
would  depend  upon  the  existence,  at  some  time  or 
another,  of  coal  or  lignite,  cither  in  that  region  or 
in  one  adjoining  ;  anil,  secondly,  the  hope  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  actual  position  of  reservoirs  will  depend 
upon  our  jxiwer  of  comprehending  the  conditions 
of  the  subterranean  drain.age  at  the  time  of  the 
suj)])08ed  distillation.  The  presence  of  anthracite 
should,  under  this  view,  induce  an  examination  of 
the  subterranean  structure  of  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  such  an  ex.amination  might  tell  us  whether 
there  w.os  a  probtibility  of  the  lost  Ilydro-Carlions  of 
the  anthracite  being  stored  up  within  accessible  res¬ 
ervoirs,  or  the  contrary. 

Any  practical  rt'sults  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
distillation  hypothesis,  under  tlie  very  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  inquiry  is  pl.aced,  may  seem 
remote ;  but  cases  may  arise  where  it  would  lie  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  practical  man  to  remember  that  the 
hypothesis  of  Bitumen,  or  Petroleum,  having  arisen 
in  some  instances  from  a  “special  mincr.alization” 
of  animal  remains,  is  a  doctrine  by  no  means  gen¬ 
erally"  accepted,  and  most  certainly  containing  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  u|K)n  which  to  base  either  a  scientific  or 
commercial  investigation. 


A  BRIEF  BIOGRAPHY. 

We  must  introduce  our  re.aders  to  an  old  lady  of 
forbidding  aspect  and  austere  countenance.  She  is 
not  only  a  mythical,  but  a  real  personage  ;  her  sway 
is  undisputed  in  h.alf  tlie  p.ari.shes  of  England  ;  she 
is  generally  considered  a  paragon  of  virtue,  and  a 
model  of  correctness,  a  ne  plus  ultra  in  every  tiling 
which  concerns  everybody,  a  charitable  old  lady 
with  uncharitable  proclivities ;  her  character  must 
indeed  be  imm.aculate,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
pounded  of  charity,  piety,  benevolence,  and  all  other 
virtuous  h.abits.  Her  shibboleth  is  to  love  God  alxive 
all,  and  her  neighbor  as  herself.  We  might  suppose 
that  the  said  old  lady  is  an  universal  philanthropist, 
to  be  revered  and  respected  by  all  men ;  that  she 
loves  a  man  in  that  he  is  .a  man,  and  th.at,  like  a 
hen,  she  would,  to  preserve  her  brood,  rush  even 
upon  a  lion. 

The  loving  old  lady  of  whom  wc  speak  pins  her 
faith  on  example  and  authority.  She  is  not  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  old  beaten  paths  of  propriety  or 
orthodoxy  (?^  by  any  of  the  “  new-fangled  ”  notions 
of  modern  science,  for  she  hates  logic,  and  calls  new 
discoveries  “farthing  scientific  rushlights”;  all  her 
ideas  have  been  cast  in  a  previous  mould,  and  rivet¬ 
ed  to  those  of  others.  She  is  strong  in  the  strength 
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of  prejudice,  and  the  only  gonitis  to  which  she  ever 
liid  the  slijjhtest  shadow  of  a  claim  is  the  jjenius  of 
parochial  tradition.  Her  mind  is  turned  instinctively 
b^kward  on  the  past,  and  she  cannot  pityect  it  to 
the  future. 

She  could  not,  for  the  life  of  her,  ima'jine  any¬ 
thing,  either  in  individual  or  general  truth,  dill'erent 
from  what  has  been  handed  down  to  her  as  such. 
Give  her  costume,  dialect,  manners,  po]>uIar  super¬ 
stition,  grotessjue  chara<*ters  such  as  she  has  known 
iu  her  youth  (now,  alas!  no  more),  supernatural 
events,  the  last  theological  hnn  iituf,  or  a  de.scription 
of  local  gricvane»“s,  and  contbrm  rigidly  to  the  ine.x- 
orable  dictum  which  she  puts  forth,  and  you  too  — 
an  Anti-TeajK)t  in  practice,  thoujjh  not  in  name  — 
will  be  deseriljed  as  a  great  and  virtuous  character: 
in  fact,  one  to  whom  the  venal  old  lady  herself  will 
crouch,  and  to  whom  every  one  else  ought,  in  her 
opinion  at  least,  to  oiler  the  cpialilied  worship  —  not 
latreki  —  of  due  resjieet  and  veneration. 

The  same  old  lady  also  possesses  many  other  at¬ 
tributes  which  may,  or  may  not,  deserve  our  jiraise. 
For  instance,  she  not  only  crouches  to  power,  but 
she  is  always  more  disposed  to  i'all  upon  and  crush, 
than  to  come  forward  to  the  support  of  a  sinking 
individual.  .She  is  not  like  La  Fleur,  in  the  “  Sen¬ 
timental  .loiirney,”  who  advanced  three  steps  for¬ 
ward  to  his  master  when  the  gendarmes  arrested 
him;  she  In-ars  a  tar  stronger  resemblance  to  the 
mitre  tThotel,  who  retiivd  three  paces  backwards  on 
the  same  occasion.  We  may,  of  course,  siipjiose  that 
the  said  m.  (Fli.  had  heard  of  the  rat  and  a  sinking 
ship,  and  looked  upon  disiTetion  as  the  better  part 
of  valor.  The  old  lady  is  a  bigot  to  the  shadow  of 
power  and  authority,  a  slave  to  jirejudice  and  cus¬ 
tom,  and  tries  to  enslave  all  who  throw  themselves 
into  her  power ;  but  she  is  a  coward  in  cveiything 
else.  She  has  not  a  particle  of  mental  courage. 
She  is  bitter  anil  uncharitable ;  and  from  the  lotly 
pinnacle  on  which  she  is  placeil  looks  down  with 
unmitigated  scorn  and  contempt  on  the  failings  of 
others.  No  virtue,  however  e.xalted,  can  cleanse 
you  from  the  jilague-spot  with  which  you  will  be 
marked,  unless  you  tbllow  oliediently  in  her  train, 
and  listen  complacently  to  the  innumerable  “  intri¬ 
cacies  of  ilelicaey  ”  with  which  her  sombre  court  is 
surrounded. 

She  not  only  imbibes  a  bad  opinion  of  you  from 
hearsay,  but  condemns  you  unheard,  and  conceals 
j  the  good  she  knows  of  you,  both  from  herself  and 
j  the  world.  She  is  a  miserable  old  woman,  full  of 
j  formality  and  hyjxK'risy,  and  she  never  forgave  an 
!  injury  in  her  life.  Let  any  one  offend  her,  and  she 
E  exclaims,  with  lago  in  the  play  :  — 

“  Though  that  their  joy  be  joy 
Yet  will  I  contrive 

To  throw  such  stages  of  vexation  on  it 
As  it  may  lose  some  color.” 

I  Her  impudence  is  extreme,  and  devoid  of  dignity 
(Fielding  says,  “  there  is  a  certain  dignity  in  the 
impudence  of  women  of  quality,”  though  for  our 
i  own  part,  we  have  not  yet  discovered  whensln  the 
I  dignity  of  impudence  consists)  ;  her  in,aliee  is  cold¬ 
blooded,  covert,  crawling,  and  deliberate,  without 
the  frailty  or  excuse  of  piission.  She  clubs  her  vices 
and  venalities  together,  and  by  the  help  of  both 
united  she  is  invincible.  Her  age  is  unknown,  and 
her  parentage  obscure  ;  she  is  of  no  occupation  or 
profession,  and  her  great  delight  in  life  is  to  take 
care  of  everybody’s  business  except  her  own  !  She 
never  h.ad  a  husband  ;  she  can,  and  does,  gossip  and 
talk  cant;  she  is  an  ignoramus  about  everything 


but  the  affairs  of  her  neighbors  ;  she  denounces  with  I  j 
severity  and  punishes  without  mercy ;  she  is  more  I  j 
dreaded  than  an  absolute  monarch  ;  her  power  is  I  j 
siqireme  over  all  causes,  and  in  all  cases,  both  sec-  j  | 
ular  and  ecclesiastical ;  her  home  is  nowhere  and  j  [ 
yet  everywhere  ;  and  if  any  of  our  i-eaders  are  ever  ;  | 
unfortunate  enough  to  discover  her  front  door,  let  i  I 
them  put  on  a  Imld  face,  and  ask  for  the  peerless  '  | 
IJritish  Sultana  of  whom  we  have  been  writing, —  j 
her  name  is  Mrs.  Grvxdy.  j 
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AVk  would  be  a.s  gfxls,  knowing  all  things ;  and 
the  child  is  father  lo  the  man.  The  boy  breaks  up  i 
his  most  ingenious  toys,  to  surprise  the  secrets  hid¬ 
den  withii) ;  the  man  dissects,  analyzes,  prolajs  all 
nature,  to  discover  the  ultimate  qualities  and  causes  i 
of  everything.  It  is  ijuite  an  error  to  suppose  that 
curiosity  is  a  passion  to  which  the  fair  se.\  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  ]iroi)cnsi-.  Tell  either  man  or  boy  that  there 
is  a  thing  he  cannot  do,  a  place  he  cannot  visit,  a 
fact  he  cannot  a-ieertain,  and  no  rest  is  his  until  he 
has  effected  the  thing,  reached  the  spot,  tested  the 
circumstance.  From  what  else  should  arise  the 
stiong  attraction  which  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
the  top  of  Alount  Cervin,  the  constitution  of  matter, 
exercises  on  multitudes  ? 

Kesjx'eting  the  latter  subject  of  inquiry,  modem 
s<dence  has  drawn  up  for  itself  a  creed  which  is  al¬ 
most  as  jirecise  as  a  treatise  on  arithmetic.  Whether 
future  ))hiloso|)hers  will  imxlify  those  notions  it  re¬ 
mains  f(>r  a  future  period  to  show.  There  seems  at 
present  every  probability  that  we  have  really  hit 
ujion  the  truth. 

Matter  is  known  to  us  under  three  forms,  —  solid, 
liquid,  anil  gaseous.  The  ethereal  modificatlcm  of 
matter  (the  attenuated  ether  which  fills  the  inter¬ 
planetary  and  intersidereal  spaces)  we  do  not  know, 
but  only  infer,  suppose,  and  guess  at.  But,  as  I’ro- 
fc-ssor  Tyndall  quietly  observes,  there  is  no  more  ,  | 
difficulty  in  conceiving  this  ether,  as  it  is  called,  I 
which  fills  sjiaee,  than  in  imagining  all  space  filled 
with  jelly. 

All  matter,  of  whatever  form,  is  believed  to  be 
made  up  of  atoms.  Gases  we  can  easily  conceive 
to  consist  of  independent  particles  which  repel  each 
other ;  liquids  to  be  made  up  of  minute  molecules, 
ladiaving,  when  poured  out,  like  grains  of  wheat  ' 
or  sand,  still  held  together  by  a  slight  attraction  ;  | 

but  there  is  much  greater  difficulty  in  granting  solid  ; 
bodies  to  be  collections,  groups,  or  aggregates  of  i 
atoms  not  in  actual  contact  with  each  other.  | 

Solid  bodies  especially,  therefore,  have  long  puz-  ,  I 
zled  jieople  who  liave  considered  them  with  careful  1 
attention.  They  expand,  and  they  contract.  How  ?  !  I 

It  must  be  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  their  ’  | 
constituent  parts.  But  what  are  their  constituent  j  1 
parts  !*  They  cannot  be  anything  else  than  atoms  .  j 
of  inconceivable  littleness.  According  to  many  ^  j 
philosophers,  group  atoms  together,  and  you  have  j  f 
a  molecule ;  but,  in  common  parlance,  atoms  and  ; 
molecules  may  lie  regarded  as  synonymous.  Com-  | 
bine  molecules  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  you  pro-  | 
duce  a  particle,  —  a  portion  of  matter  of  form  and 
size  appreciable  by  the  human  eye. 

Matter  is  similar  in  its  nature,  throughout  the  1 
solar  system  at  least.  Spectral  analysis  has  shown  I 
that  minerals,  found  on  earth,  are  also  contained  in  | 
the  sun  and  the  planets,  not  to  mention  diverse  and 
sundry  fixed  stars.  The  same  fact  is  proved  by  the 
e.xamiuation  of  bolides,  or  shooting  stars. 
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A  bolide  is  a  planet  in  miniature :  a  small  mass 
of  matter,  revolving  round  the  sun  in  a  longer  or 
shorter  elliptical  orbit,  obeying  the  same  laws  and 
governed  by  the  same  forces  as  the  gi-eater  planets. 
Now,  suppose  the  orbit  described  by  a  bolide  to 
cross  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  exactly  as  one  road 
crosses  another;  and,  moreover,  that  the  two  trav¬ 
ellers  reach  the  point  of  junction  or  crossing  at 
the  very  same  time.  A  collision  is  the  inevitable 
consequence.  The  bolide,  which,  in  respect  to  size, 
is  no  more  than  a  pebble  thrown  against  a  railway 
train,  will  strike  the  earth  without  licr  inhabitants 
experiencing,  generally,  the  slightest  shock.  If  in¬ 
dividuals  happen  to  be  hit,  the  case  will  be  different. 
If  the  earth  arrive  there  a  little  before  or  after  the 
bolide,  but  at  a  relatively  trifling  distance,  she  will 
attract  it,  cause  it  to  quit  its  own  orbit,  dragging  it 
after  her,  an  obedient  slave,  to  revolve  around  her 
until  it  falls  to  her  surface.  Or  it  may  happen  that 
the  bolide  may  pass  too  far  away  for  the  earth  to 
drag  it  into  her  clutches,  and  yet  near  enough  to 
make  it  swerve  from  its  course.  It  may  even  enter 
our  atmosphere,  and  yet  make  its  escape.  But,  in 
the  case  of  its  entering  the  atmosphere,  its  friction 
against  the  air  will  cause  it  to  become  luminous  and 
hot,  perhaps  determining  an  explosion.  Such  are 
the  meteors  whose  appearance  at  enormous  heights 
our  newspapers  record  from  time  to  time. 

Be  it  remarked  that  bolides  are  true  planets,  and 
not  projectiles  shot  out  from  mountains  m  tlic  moon, 
as  has  been  conjectured.  A  projectile  coming  from 
the  moon  would  reach  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of 
about  seven  miles  per  second.  But  the  most  slug¬ 
gish  bolide  travels  at  the  rate  of  nearly  nineteen 
miles  per  second,  fast-goers  doing  their  six-and- 
thirty  miles  in  the  same  short  space  of  time.  None 
of  the  inferior  planets  travel  so  rapidly  as  that. 
Mercury,  the  swiftest  of  them  all,  gets  over  only 
thirty  miles  per  second.  Mr.  Tyndall  states  that 
this  enormous  speed  is  certainly  competent  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  effects  ascribed  to  it. 

^Vhen  a  bolide,  then,  glances  sufficiently  close  to 
our  earth  to  pass  throu;^  our  atmosphere,  the  re¬ 
sulting  friction  makes  its  surface  red  hot,  and  so 
renders  it  visible  to  us.  The  sudden  rise  of  tem¬ 
perature  modifies  its  structure.  The  unequal  ex¬ 
pansion  causes  it  to  explode  with  a  report  which  is 
audible.  If  the  entire  mass  does  not  burst,  it  at 
least  throws  ofi*  splinters  and  fragments.  The  effect 
is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  pouring  boiling 
water  upon  glass.  The  fragments,  falling  to  the 
ground,  are  aerolites.  It  is  needless  here  to  cite  in¬ 
stances  of  their  falling.  They  are  of  universal  no¬ 
toriety.  Aerolites  have  no  new  substance  to  offer 
us.  If  the  earth,  therefore,  be  made  uj)  of  atoms, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  universe  is  made  up  of 
atoms. 

In  imagining  the  ultimate  composition  of  a  solid 
body,  we  have  to  reconcile  two  apparently  contra¬ 
dictory  conditions.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  atoms 
which  do  not  touch  each  other,  —  for  we  are  obliged 
to  admit  intermolecnlar  spaces,  —  and  yet  those 
atoms  are  held  together  in  clusters  by  so  strong  a 
force  of  cohesion  as  to  give  to  the  whole  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  solid.  This  would  be  the  case  even  with  a 
solid  undei^ing  no  change  of  size  or  internal  con¬ 
stitution.  But  solids  do  change,  under  pressure, 
impact,  heat,  and  cold.  Their  constituent  atoms 
are,  consequently,  not  at  rest  Mr.  Grove  tells  us : 
“  Of  absolute  rest.  Nature  gives  us  no  evidence. 
All  matter,  as  fhr  as  we  can  ascertain,  is  ever  in 
movement,  not  merely  in  masses,  as  with  the  plan¬ 


etary  spheres,  but  abo  molecularly,  or  throughout 
its  most  intimate  structure.  Thus,  every  altera¬ 
tion  of  temperature  produces  a  molecular  change 
throughout  the  whole  substance  heated  or  cooled. 
Slow  chemical  or  electrical  actions,  actions  of  lii»ht 
or  invisible  radiant  forces,  are  always  at  play;  so 
that,  as  a  fact,  we  cannot  predicate  of  any  portion 
of  matter,  that  it  is  absolutely  at  rest.” 

The  atoms,  therefore,  of  which  solid  bodies  con¬ 
sist  are  supposed  to  vibrate,  to  oscillate,  or,  better, 
to  revolve,  like  the  planets,  in  more  or  less  eccentric 
orbits.  Suppose  a  solid  body  to  be  represented  by 
a  swarm  of  gnats  dancing  in  the  sunsliine.  Bach 
nat,  or  atom,  dances  up  and  down,  at  a  certain 
istance  from  each  other  gnat,  within  a  given  limit 
ed  space.  The  path  of  the  dance  is  not  a  mere 
straight  line,  but  a  vertical  oval,  —  a  true  orbit.  Sup¬ 
pose,  then,  that  in  consequence  of  greater  sun  heat, 
the  gnats  become  more  active,  and  extend  each  its 
respective  sweep  of  flight.  The  swarm,  or  solid 
body,  as  a  whole,  expands.  If,  from  a  chill  or  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud,  tne  insect’s  individual  range  is 
less  e.xtensive,  the  crowd  of  gnats  is  necessarily 
denser,  and  the  swarm,  in  its  integrity,  contracts. 

Tyndall  takes  for  his  illustration  a  bullet  revolv¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  a  spiral  spring.  lie  had  spoken  of 
the  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  a  solid  as  causing 
its  expansion ;  but  he  remarks  that,  by  some,  the 
molecules  have  been  thought  to  revolve  round  each 
other ;  and  the  communication  of  heat,  by  augment¬ 
ing  their  centrifugal  force,  was  supposed  to  push 
them  more  widely  .asunder.  So  he  twirls  the  weight, 
at  the  end  of  the  spring,  in  the  open  air.  It  tends 
to  fly  aw.ay ;  the  spring  stretches  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and,  as  the  speed  of  revolution  is  augmented, 
the  spring  stretches  still  more,  the  distance  between 
his  hand  and  the  weight  being  thus  increased.  The 
spring  rudely  figures  the  force  of  cohesion,  while  the 
ball  represents  an  atom  under  the  influence  of 
heat. 

'J’lie  intellect,  he  truly  says,  knows  no  difference 
between  great  and  small.  It  is  just  as  easy,  as  an 
intidlectual  act,  to  picture  a  vibrating  or  revolv¬ 
ing  atom  as  to  picture  a  vibrating  or  revolving 
cannon-ball.  These  motions,  however,  are  executed 
within  limits  too  minute,  and  the  moving  particles 
aie  too  small,  to  be  visible.  Here  the  imagination 
must  help  us.  In  the  case  of  solid  bodies,  you  must 
conceive  a  power  of  vibration,  within  certain  limits, 
to  be  possessed  by  the  molecules.  You  must  sup¬ 
pose  them  oscillating  to  and  fro ;  the  greater  the 
amount  of  heat  we  impart  to  the  bcnly,  the  more 
rapid  will  be  the  molecular  vibration,  and  the  wider 
the  amplitude  of  atomic  oscillations. 

It  is  held  that  all  matter  difl’ers  only  in  the  group¬ 
ing  of  its  elements,  —  in  the  juxtaposition  of  its 
molecules.  That  juxtaposition  depends  on  the  tem¬ 
perature,  and  the  speed  with  which  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  have  taken  place.  The  mode  and  manner 
of  those  changes  are  so  many  causes  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  matter,  —  so  many  origins  of  divers  sub¬ 
stances.  It  is  maintained  that,  in  the  actual  state 
of  science,  bodies  difier  only  by  the  clustering  of 
their  atoms,  exactly  as  the  constellations  of  the  sky 
differ  through  the  arrangement  of  their  stars. 

Take  a  bird’s-eye  view,  from  the  car  of  a  balloon, 
of  four  or  five  towns,  at  a  considerable  altitude. 
They  will  difler  but  very  slightly  in  aspect;  they 
are  simply  towns.  From  a  jioint  of  view  nearer  to 
the  earth,  their  distinctive  characters  will  be  visible ; 
showing  themselves  in  the  disposition  of  the  houses, 
the  topography  of  the  streets,  and  the  distribution 
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of  tlic  public  walks.  Such  is  the  case  with  a  min-  combi 
eral  or  any  other  substance  whatever.  Accordingly,  throu 
as  natural  forces  have  laid  out,  on  this  or  that  plan,  colun: 
the  walks,  streets,  and  houses  of  our  little  molecular  Nay, 
cities,  they  strike  you  with  a  different  impression,  those 
The  one  depends  on  the  will  of  the  architect,  the  Fn 
other  on  the  action  of  the  predominant  force.  ceivc 

Wax,  for  instance,  is  cited  by  our  great  lecturer  surroi 
as  expanding,  in  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  —  sti 
state.  To  assume  the  liquid  form,  its  particles  must  those 
be  pushed  more  widely  apart,  a  certain  play  be-  ing  v 
tween  them  being  necessary  to  the  conclition  of  ovals, 
,  liquidity.  Ice,  on  the  contrary,  on  liquefying,  con-  by  in 
j  tracts.  In  the  arrangement  of  its  atoms  to  form  a  shouh 
I  solid,  more  room  is  required  than  those  atoms  need  stars, 

I  in  the  neighboring  liquid  state.  No  doubt  this  is  plishi 
!  due  to  crystalline  arrangement.  The  attracting  This 
j  poles  of  the  molecules  are  so  situated,  that,  when  descr 
!  the  crystallizing  force  conies  into  play,  the  molecules  omy, 

S  unite,  so  as  to  leave  larger  interatomic  spaces  in  the  our  i 
!  miiss.  We  may  suppose  them  to  attach  tliemselves  and  I 
j  by  their  corners ;  and,  in  turning  corner  to  corner,  laws 
j  to  cause  a  recession  of  the  atomic  centres.  At  all  ment 
i  events,  their  centres  retreat  from  each  other  when  only 
i  solidification  sets  in.  years 

j  The  atoms  of  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  all  but  small 
'  infinitely  small ;  the  necessary  consequence  of  which  lievei 
j  is,  that  they  must  be  all  but  infinitely  numerous.  A  at  fin 
!  learned  Frenchman,  Jlonsieur  A.  Gaudin,  calculator  Tli 
at  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  has  lately  estimated,  that  1 
by  a  very  ingenious  process,  the  distances  which  lar  s; 
separate  molecules  and  their  component  atoms,  and  plane 
their  number.  The  result  he  obtains  is,  that,  if  you  crow( 
set  about  counting  the  atoms  contained  in  a  little 
cube  of  solid  matter  two  millimetres  high,  that  is, 
about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  and  that  you  counted 
a  liHion  of  them  per  second,  it  would  take  you  about 
j  two  Imndred  and  fifty  thousand  years  to  complete 
i  the  task!  Consequently,  although  the  increase  of 
the  diameter  of  a  revolving  atom’s  orbit  by  the 
I  communication  of  heat  is  insensible,  the  sum  of  an 
j  almost  infinite  number  of  increased  orbits  becomes 
'  perfectly  sensible. 

j  Comparing  the  infinitely  small  with  the  infinitely 
I  great,  it  is  held  that  a  body,  of  what  kind  soever, 

I  represents  in  miniature,  and  very  exactly,  an  astro- 
j  nomical  system,  like  tliose  which,  weather  permit- 
j  ting,  we  behold  every  night  in  the  firnianient. 

!  Astronomers  are  perfectl3r  aware  that  the  earth  is 
I  only  a  molecule  amidst  the  innumerable  stars  which 
constitute  the  Milky  Way.  But  a  body,  never  mind 
I  what,  —  take  wood,  gold,  or  diamond,  to  have  a  clear 
!  idea,  —  is  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  molecular 
I  constellations  diversely  grouped.  From  the  e.x- 
;  treme  of  vastness  to  the  extreme  of  minuteness,  the 
I  analysis  holds  good  throughout.  Although  our  eye 
j  is  not  framed  to  perceive  in  all  their  details  these 
j  infinitely  small  stars  and  systems  of  stars,  other 
I  creatures,  as  for  e.xample  insects,  whose  vision  is 

differently  constituted  to  ours,  miiy  possibly  —  al-  . . 

though  not  probably  —  be  able  to  see  some  of  them,  dall 
One  thing,  however,  appears  certain ;  if  we  could  atom 
construct  a  microscope  of  sufficient  power,  we  should  mute 
be  able,  by  the  help  of  such  an  instrument,  to  re-  of  th 
solve  the  molecular  constellations  of  every  little  ter-  gas  a 
restrial  milky  way,  e.\actly  as  our  first-rate  tele-  are  ( 
scopes  resolve  the  celestim  nebulae  and  separate  agaii 
double  and  triple  stars.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  heat 
visual  power.  Were  our  sight  sufficiently  penetrat-  oxyg 
ing,  we  should  behold  what  now  appear  mere  con-  atom 
fused  heaps  of  matter,  arranged  in  groups  of  ad-  and 
mirable  symmetry.  Bodies  would  appear  honey-  of  pi 


combed  in  all  directions.  Daylight  would  stream 
through  vast  interstices,  as  it  does  between  the 
columns  of  a  temple  or  the  tree-trunks  of  a  forest. 
Nay,  we  should  see  immense  empty  spaces,  like 
those  which  intervene  between  the  planets. 

From  distance  to  distance,  too,  we  should  per¬ 
ceive  clusters  of  stars  in  harmonious  order,  each 
surrounded  by  its  own  proper  atmosphere  ;  and, 
—  still  more  astounding  spectacle!  —  every  one  of 
those  little  molecular  stars  would  be  found  revolv¬ 
ing  with  giddy  rapidity,  in  more  or  less  elongated 
ovals,  exactly  like  the  great  stars  of  heaven  ;  while 
by  increasing  the  power  of  our  instrument,  we 
should  discover  around  each  principal  star,  minor 
stars,  —  satellites  resembling  our  moon,  —  accom¬ 
plishing  their  revolutions  swiftly  anil  rc'ularly. 
This  view  of  the  constitution  of  matter  is  aptly 
described  by  M.  de  Parville  as  molecular  astron¬ 
omy,  maintaining  even  that  astronomy,  without 
our  suspecting  it,  is  dependent  on  mineralogy ; 
and  that  whenever  we  shall  have  discovered  the 
laws  which  govern  the  groupings  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  infinitely  small,  astronomers  will  have 
only  to  follow  in  our  track.  But  who,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  could  dare  to  imagine  that  the  infinitely 
small  was  so  infinitely  great  ?  What  is  now  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  nearest  guess  at  the  truth,  appears, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  the  dream  of  a  madman. 

Those  who  love  to  indulge  in  paradox  now  state 
that  their  theory  is  very  simple.  For  them,  the  so¬ 
lar  system  is  a  solid  particle,  homogeneous.  The 
planets  composing  it  are  molecules  whicli  virtually 
crowd  each  other,  touch,  and  adhere.  The  space 
between  them  is  no  more  than  the  interval  which 
separates  the  atoms  of  the  compactest  metal,  —  sil¬ 
ver,  iron,  or  platina !  Distance,  therefore,  it  is  ar¬ 
gued,  is  an  empty  word  ;  distance,  in  fact,  does  not 
e.xist.  Nevertheless,  a  man  may  convince  himself 
tli.at  distance,  for  him,  is  not  an  empty  word,  by 
jumping  out  of  a  first-floor  window. 

Tlie  wonder  is  that  these  molecular  motions,  so 
rapid  as  to  escape  human  observation,  are  yet  able 
to  impress  human  senses,  to  give  us  pain  or  pleasure, 
to  help  us  to  live  or  to  cause  us  to  die.  And  un- 
seizable  as  atoms  are,  they  can,  nevertheless,  be 
counted  and  weighed.  Chemists  liave  determined 
the  relative  weights  of  the  atonis  of  different  sub¬ 
stances.  Calling  the  weight  of  a  hydrogen  atom 
one,  the  weight  of  an  oxygen  atom  is  sixteen. 
Hence,  to  nnike  up  a  pound  weight  of  hydrogen, 
sixteen  times  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  a 
pound  of  o.xygen  would  be  necessary. 

What  a  strange  result  of  the  study  of  atoms ! 
Heat  and  light,  whoso  origin  was  inscrutable,  or  at¬ 
tributed  to  some  mysterious  hypothetical  fluid,  are 
now  traced  to  their  causes.  The  reader  has  already 
been  informed  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  attributed 
to  the  collision  he  sustains  from  a  never-ceasing 
shower  of  meteors.  The  heat  of  terrestrial  fire  is 
similarly  produced.  All  cases  of  combustion,  Tyn¬ 
dall  tolls  us,  arc  to  be  ascribed  to  the  collision  of 
atoms  which  have  been  urged  together  by  their 
mutual  attractions.  It  is  to  the  clashing  together 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  constituents  of  our 
gas  and  candles  that  the  light  and  heat  of  our  flames 
are  due.  It  is  the  impact  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen 
against  the  atoms  of  sulphur,  which  produces  the 
heat  and  flame  observed  when  sulphur  is  burned  in 
oxygen  or  in  air.  To  the  collision  of  the  same 
atoms  against  phosphorus  are  due  the  intense  heat 
and  dazzling  light  which  result  from  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus  m  oxygen  gas.  Whether  atoms  are 
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conperned,  or  suns  and  planets,  the  theory  is  equally 
applicable  and  trne. 

When  interatomic  movements  occur  under  piven 
conditions  of  mass  and  velocity,  they  maki^  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  eye.  Their  undulations,  communi¬ 
cated  from  one  to  the  other,  strike  the  ivtina,  aiul 
in  turn  set  vibrating  the  atoms  of  which  it  is  com- 
pos4‘d.  We  see;  we  receive  the  impression  of  light. 
And  accordingly  as  the  vibrations  oi'cur  with  c-er- 
tain  proportional  rapidities,  they  give  ns  the  sense 
of  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  the  othi’r  cLiiUt  tints  of 
the  rainbow,  because  there  are  eertainly  other  tints 
which  arc  not  visible  to  the  human  eye,  exactly  as 
there  arc  sounds  not  audible  to  the.  hnmau  cai-. 
Atoms  and  their  motions  arc  thendbre  the  physical 
cause  of  color.  Wonderful  as  it  must  appear,  the 
length  of  the  waves  Iwth  of  sound  .and  light,  and  the 
number  of  shoc-ks  which  they  resptictivelv  inqiart  to 
the  ear  and  eve,  have  been  strictly  (ietorminc<l. 
The  numbt'r  ot  waves  of  red  light  trh!r/i  enter  the 
eife  in  a  single  second  is  474,4;t9,G.SO,00(>,000.  To 
produce  the  impression  of  rc<l  in  the  brain,  the 
retina  must  be  hit  at  this  almost  incredible  rate. 
To  j)roduce  the  impression  of  violet,  a  still  gixiater 
number  of  impulses  is  necessary,  amounting  to  si.x 
hundivd  and  ninety-nine  millions  of  millions  per 
second. 

Thiis  a  thing,  an  entity,  several  billions  of  which 
can  be  contained  within  the  point  of  a  needle,  is 
able  to  give  the  cattle  disea.se,  hydrophobia,  or  the 
plague  ;  or  to  gratify  you  with  the  perfume  of  a 
rose,  the  flavor  of  a  peach,  the  warmth  of  sunshine, 
the  delights  of  music.  Are  atoms,  then,  to  Iks  de¬ 
spised  and  disreganled,  being  components  of  our¬ 
selves  and  of  everything  around  us  V 

Dt^spiseil !  Their  force  is  gigantic,  irresistible.  — 
rending  iron,  riving  rocks,  upheaving  mountains, 
and,  if  fully  set  in  action,  consuming  the  world  with 
fervent  heat. 


FOREIGN  NOTE.S. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  London  lieview  de¬ 
votes  three  columns  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell,  an  edition 
of  whose  poems  has  just  been  placed  before  the 
English  public  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton. 

A  Milan  letter  states  that  Dr.  Giuseppe  Ortori, 
of  that  city,  has  discovered  a  manuscript,  by  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci,  consisting  of  about  112  leaves  of 
parchment,  in  which  the  illustrious  painter,  who  was 
also  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  of 
his  time,  examines  the  diflerent  phenomena  of  light 
in  their  relation  to  his  art. 

In  the  course  of  a  notice  of  the  death  of  the  late 
Master  of  Trinity,  the  London  Times  remarks : 
“  Men  of  sneh  wide  and  varied  attainments  as  Dr. 
Whewell  possessed  are  always  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  but  superficially  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  branches  of  knowledge  on  which  they  write,  and 
the  Master  of  Trinity  was  sometimc*s  disparaged  as 
Leibnitz  was  in  his  day.  The  saying,  that  ‘  Science 
was  his  forte  and  Omniscience  his  foible,’  is  well 
known,  though  it  had,  in  truth,  less  real  ground  than 
even  epigrams  usmally  have.  Dr.  Whewell  was 
doubtless  not  uniformly  great,  but  he  reaehed  a  high 
decree  of  excellence  in  everything  he  attempted. 
It  18  probable  that  defects  in  his  manners  encour¬ 
aged  those  who  were  ready  to  disparage  what  they 
were  unable  to  measure.  I)r.  Whewell  was  at  times 
~  disposed  to  overbear  opponents,  and  for  some  years 


his  influence  in  the  University  was  marred  by  re¬ 
sentment  against  this -defect.  At  the  same  time  he 
often  exhibited  an  urbanity  which,  coujded  with  his 
universal  knowledge,  made  him  a  delightful  com- 
panion.  51uch  must  be  allowed  to  a  man  who  is  , 
compelled  to  tolerate  p«*rsons  much  his  inferiors  in  ; 
ability ;  but  Dr.  Whewell  must  be  allowed  to  have 
exhibited  an -oc-easional  disdain  of  those  who  might  ■ 
fairly  lie  deemed  on  sonn;  subjects  his  eijuals.  This 
was  in  part,  liowever,  probably  attributable  to  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  held  the  College  of 
winch  he  was  the  head,  and  which  was  wholly  free 
fmm  any  alloy  of  pei-sonal  vanity.  lie  was  jirouder 
of  Trinity  College  than  of  any  of  his  works,  and 
would  have  sacrificed  everything  to  magnify  it. 
.\nd  it  must  be  added,  that  (le  endowed  it  with  al¬ 
most  royal  inuniliccnce.  Some  seven  or  eight  ye-irs 
since  he  built,  at  his  own  e.xpense,  .a  hostel  for  the  ■ 
reception  of  some  of  the  overflowing  students  of 
Trinity,  who  hatl  been  compelled  to  live  in  lodg-  | 
ings  for  want  of  rooms  in  College,  and  at  the  time  ! 
of  ills  death  he  had  commenced  still  larger  works  by  ! 
way  of  addition  to  the  former  building,  whieli  he 
had  unwillingly  detenvd  in  conseipience  of  dillicul- 
ties  in  obtaining  tlie  necessary  site,  but  tlie  comide-  I 
tion  of  which,  we  have  reason  to  lielleve,  he  took  i 
care  to  provide  should  be  independent  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  his  death.” 

The  ordinary  nudhods  of  crushing  large  masses  j 
of  <!ast-iron  into  fragments  are  both  cumliersonie  | 
and  expensive,  but  by  the  means  which  h,as  lately 
been  di'seribed  in  Les  Mondes,  this  operation  may 
lie  conducted  with  considerable  ease.  The  new 
French  method  consists  in  clrllliiig  a  hole  in  the 
ma.<s  of  cast-iron  for  alxmt  one  thinl  of  its  thickness,  ' 
filling  this  with  water,  closing  it  with  a  steel  plug  i 
which  fits  accurately,  and  letting  the  ram  of  a  pile- 
driver  tall  on  the  plug.  The  very  first  blow  splits 
up  the  mass. 

The  English  language  has  lieen  officially’  adopted 
by  the  government  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  and 
permission  has  been  given  to  nave  it  taught  pul  - 
llcly.  Prince  Satsuina  is  now  turning  his  attention 
to  commerce,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  silk  traile, 
finding  it  more  pi-ofitable  to  sell  silk  to  the  English 
than  to  have  his  palaces  battered  down  by  them. 

“  Daniel  Lambert  ”  is  the  title  of  Alexander 
Dumas’s  new  drama,  now  in  rehearsal  at  one  of  the 
Paris  theatres.  Dumas  has  just  signed  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  New  Free  Press  of  Vienna,  to  give  it 
a  novel  drawn  from  life  in  Paris,  the  price,  £1,000. 
Very  recently  ho  was  at  Pesth,  where  the  extrao^ 
dinary’  costume  in  which  he  delivered  a  lecture 
was  tlie  cause  of  considerable  laughter.  The  lec¬ 
turer  appeared  in  the  Hungarian  national  costume. 

Another  reprint  of  the  “  Hundred  ^lery  Talys,” 
commonly  called  “  Shakespeare’s  Jest  Book,”  has 
just  appeared,  with  introduction  and  notes  by’  Dr. 
Herman  Ocsterley.  This  reprint  is  said  to  be  from 
the  original  black-letter  copy,  of  which  only  one 
perfect  copy  is  known. 

The  Green  Rooms  are  as  able  to  furnish  strange 
information  as  the  spiritualists.  Thence,  we  hear 
a  report  of  a  new  “  actor  of  all  work,”  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Home,  who.  after  trying  the  stage  of  the 
unknown  world,  and  the  platform  of  the  lecturer,  is 
now  in  training,  preparatory  to  inakinn;  an  essay  in 
sock  and  buskin,  to  come  off,  it  is  saiu,  in  the  next 
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T  K»«nf  9»t«rd«T, 

I  April  M8U8.I 

i  It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  know  their  own 
tongue,  in  its  old  forms,  says  the  Sf)ectalor,  and  the 
clever  M.  Paul  Meyer,  one  of  the  editors  of  Ln  Recue 
Critique,  a  Frencli  literary  weekly,  has  just  shown 
that  he  has  something  to  learn  of  old  French.  Mr. 
Skeet,  in  his  edition  of  iMncelot  of  the  Lnik,  gave 
!  some  extracts  fnnn  the  French  romance,  and  in  a 
I  note  remarked,  that  “  the  woi-d  »i  often  occurs  with 
a  great  variety  of  meanings,  viz.  I,  he  ;  and,  also  ; 
so,  thus,”  &c.,  —  a  tolerably  safe  assertion,  we  should 
:  have  thought  M.  Meyer,  however,  was  of  a  dif- 
ten'nt  opinion,  and  in  his  review  of  the  “  Lancelot  ” 
said  of  Mr.  bkeet’s  statement,  “  C’est  tres-exagere  ; 
jamais  si,  adverbe  ou  conjunction,  n’a  pu  avoir  le 
R“as  d'un  prononi.”  Though  it  may  seem  iiiiperti- 
'  nent  to  alfcct  to  teach  a  Frenchman  French,  yet 
the  presumption  may  be  excused  when  we  only 
refer  him  to  his  own  dictionaries ;  and  if  M.  Meyer 
:  will  look  to  Uurgny  or  Roquefort,  he  will  find  plenty 
i  of  instinces  of  si  in  “  le  sens  d’un  prunum  ”  ! 

Chauckk  has  lieen  hardly  treated  by  his  editors. 

I  Since  the  first  editions,  which  were  all  from  taulty 
'  manuscripts,  not  one  editor  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
!  print  the  poet’s  works  throughout  from  the  liest 
'  manuscripts.  At  last  we  are  to  have  this  done,  and 
j  I  to  get  a  text  that  we  can  trust.  An  exjH'rienced 
I  copier  of  manu-scripts  has  gone  to  (ilasgow  to  read 
The  Romnunt  of  the  Roue  with  the  magnificent 
aniijiie  manuscrijit  copy  there. 

Tiik  loyal  town  of  Warehain,  England,  has  a 
town-liall  with  a  cHjwla  in  a  tottering  state,  the 
I  estimated  rt'pairs  of  which  will  cost  some  t  7  or  £  8. 

Warcliani,  if  not  a  wealthy  town,  is  a  cheeky  one. 

'  TIu!  Mayor  sent  a  begging  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
i  Wales  to  prevail  uiion  him  to  incur  the  cost,  anil 
I  the  Prince,  as  might  have  Ik-cii  expected,  refers 
i  them  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ware- 
,  ham  to  raise  the  paltry  sum  amongst  themselves. 

i  I  Of  all  the  wild  theories  which  have  lieen  invent- 
'  ed  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sun,  pi*rhap  the 
j  most  extravagant  is  contained  in  “  A  Treatise  on 
’  the  Sublime  Science  of  Ueliography,  satisfactorily 
'  !  demonstrating  our  great  Orb  of  Light,  the  Sun,  to 
i  he  absolutely  no  other  than  a  Body  of  Ice !  ”  bv 
■  Charles  Palmer,  gent.,  London,  1 798.  The  sun  is 
a  cold  body,  says  the  author,  because  the  teinjx'r.a- 
ture  decre.'ises  as  we  ajiproach  it.  Further,  a  con¬ 
vex  lens  of  ghkss  has  the  pro^'rty  of  collecting  all 
the  rays  which  fall  upon  it  at  the  ukuis  ;  a  lens  of  ice 
has  the  same  effect.  For  these  reasons,  he  believes 
I  that  the  sun  is  a  huge  convex  mass  of  ice,  which 
'  nxielves  the  ravs  of  light  and  heat  jiiweeding  from 
the  Almighty  Kimself,  and  brings  them  to  a  focus 
upon  the  earth. 

A  WBiTF.R  in  Chamhers’n  Journal  takes  excoji- 
:  tion  to  certain  phrases  sometimes  used  by  English 
!  authors  :  “  Would  that  then;  were  some  functionary 
i  of  the  nature  of  a  good  watclwlog  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  colloipiial  vulgarisms  into  the  noble 
\  English  language  !  He  who  pens  those  lines  suffers 
'  a  continual  exasperation  from  this  cause.  Within 
’  the  last  few  years,  three  or  four  malapert  terms 
;  have  made  themselves  particularly  offensive,  and, 

I  what  could  scarcely  be  expected,  they  show  their 
j  ugly  snouts  as  much  in  the  works  of  men  of  the 
I  highest  talents  as  in  inferior  pnxl  actions. 

I  “  O  my  good,  clever  friend  Wilkie  Collins,  why 
I  will  you  so  continually  express  the  sense  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  old  word  ‘  also  ’  by  ‘  as  well  ’  ?  Believe 
I  me,  it  is  not  as  well  to  do  so.  There  are  whole 


provinces  in  this  island  where  nobody  ever  employs 
the  term  in  the  sense  of  also.  I  question  if  it  is 
used  at  all  in  that  sense  beyond  the  hearing  of  the 
Park  guns  or  the  midnight  boom  of  Big  Ben. 
Wherever  it  is  not  so  used,  of  course,  your  employ¬ 
ment  of  it  must  appear  as  a  vulgar  provincialism. 
Deleatur  ! 

“  And  dear  !Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  you  who  have  such 
a  power  of  fixing  our  attention  to  your  narratives, 
wtiy  will  you  always  use  the  word  ‘  like  ’  for  ‘  as  ’  ? 
AV’hy  pejijH-r  your  clever  liooks  with  this  defonned 
phriuse,  to  the  offence  of  all  whose  praise  is  worth 
having  V 

“  There  is  a  n-spectable  old  phrase,  ‘  What  can 
Jack  be  doing  in  tlie  stable  V  ’  which  most  moilem 
London  writers  intensify  into,  ‘  Wliatcrer  can  Jack 
be  doing,’  &c.  No  literary  men  lieloiiging  to  other 
jiarts  ot  the  island  a.s  yet  use  this  phra.se.  Possibly 
they  will  erelong  be  doing  so,  which  will  be  a  great 
pity,  for  the  jihrase  is  certainly  not  correct  English. 
Let  us  rather  hope  to  see  it  denounced  and  put 
down,  .as  good  taste  demands  that  it  ought  to  be. 

“  ‘  There  were  ever  so  many  people  jiresent,’  — 

‘  Preach  to  me  erer  so  much,  it  will  be  all  in  vain,’ 
—  are  examples  of  what  may  lie  called  a  mistake 
rather  than  a  vulgarism,  which  has  of  late  come 
much  into  vogue.  Tlie  word  to  bo  emjiloyed  instead 
of  ever,  and  which  was  employed  by  all  jiast  gener¬ 
ations,  is  of  course  never.  The  late  Mr.  Thackeray 
continually  made  this  mistake,  and  living  writers  of 
his  elevated  grade  are  not  exempt  from  it. 

“  Another  error  which  h.as  lately  become  very 
pn’valent  is,  ‘  It  is  no  use,’  the  necessary  particle 
‘  of’  being  omitted.  It  looks  petty-mindeil  to  econo¬ 
mize  in  the  use  of  particles,  at  the  expense  of  a 
breach  of  grammar,  and  if  it  be  a  fault  in  common 
speech,  it  is  thrice  a  fault  in  writing.  Let  ‘  of’  be 
n'stored ;  let  us  say,  ‘  It  is  of  no  use,’  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  did,  and  as  every  classic  writer  continues  to 
do ;  and  so  will  one  of  my  complaints  be  done  away 
with. 

“  If  the  English  language  were  a  rude  one,  only 
in  the  course  of  being  formed,  and  devoid  of  classic 
moilels,  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  that  such 
errors  as  the  above  are  committed  by  the  writers  of 
any  particular  province.  As  it  is,  —  viewing  what  an 
illustrious  position  it  has  long  attaine<l,  —  we  must 
unloose  such  a  watch-dog  as  we  have  upon  them.” 

The  popuhar  illustratcsl  German  paper,  the  Gar- 
tenlauhe,  announces  the  publication,  in  its  columns, 
of  a  series  of  letters,  containing  “  Recollections  of 
my  brother  Heinrich  Heine,”  by  the  Coun.«ellor  of 
State,  Maximilian  von  Heine,  of  Vienna,  of  which 
it  gives  a  sample,  touching  on  the  relations  of  the 
witty  poet  and  his  rich  uncle.  Tlie  sarcastic,  unspar¬ 
ing,  generous-hearted  nephew  was  a  thorough  con- 
tr.-kst  to  his  uncle,  Salomon  Heine,  the  richest  man 
in  the  rich  town  of  Hamburg,  possessor  of  many 
millions,  who,  although  by  no  means  devoid  of  wit 
and  humor,  yet  fancie<l  that  he  had  emjdoyed  his 
time  fiir  better  by  amassing  wealth  than  by  wasting 
it  upon  making  poetrj'.  The  nephew,  in  his  turn, 
looked  upon  the  money-makers  with  sovereign  con¬ 
tempt,  as  thousands  of  anecdotes  still  circulating  at 
Pans,  in  which  the  Rothschilds,  Foulds,  and  other 
millionnaires  play  a  prominent  part,  will  testify.  Yet 
uncle  and  nephew  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts  re¬ 
spected  each  other,  and  acknowledged  each  other’s 
merits ;  but  as  soon  as  they  met  the  conflict  was  un¬ 
avoidable,  as  may  easily  be  imagined. 

Salomon  Heine,  having  gained  his  colossal  riches 
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by  admirable  activity,  industry,  and  intelligence, 
always  lived  in  the  simplest  style,  and  never  de¬ 
spised  even  the  value  of  a  penny,  —  which  did  not 
prevent  him  from  giving  large  sums  for  charitable 
purposes.  Heine,  the  poet,  never  knew  the  value 
of  money,  and  was  always  ready  to  live  as  if  he  were 
possessed  of  the  millions  which  his  uncle  o^ected  to 
use  in  paying  the  debts  of  his  nephew,  m  had  to 
do  it  o^n  enough,  however,  on  which  occasions  he 
never  failed  to  give  elaborate  sermons  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  Under  these  circumstances,  Heinrich  Heine 
was  glad  to  leave  Hamburg  as  often  as  he  pos¬ 
sibly  could  persuade  his  uncle  to  give  him  money 
for  travelling.  One  morning,  the  poet,  who  had 
then  finished  his  tragedy,  “  Mdcliflf,”  found  his  un¬ 
cle  at  breakfast  in  pretty  good  humor,  which  happy 
constellation  was  made  use  of  directly  by  his  an¬ 
nouncing  to  his  uncle  that  he  wished  to  see  the 
country  of  his  “  RadclifT” ;  in  short,  that  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  travel  in  England. 

“  Travel,  then,”  replied  the  uncle. 

“  Ay !  but  living  is  dear  In  England.” 

“  You  received  money  not  long  ago.” 

“  True,  that  will  do  for  my  expenses ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  representation  I  want  a  decent  credit  on 
Rothschild.” 

The  letter  of  credit  (ten  thousand  francs)  was 
given  to  him,  with  the  strict  injunction,  however, 
that  It  was  to  be  considered  only  as  a  matter  of 
form,  not  to  be  made  use  of  in  reality,  the  poet’s 
purse  being  otherwise  well  supplied,  —  mamma  hav¬ 
ing  put  an  extra  present  of  one  hundred  louls-d’or 
into  nis  pocket.  The  rich  banker,  however,  had  to 
pay  dear  for  this  little  piece  of  ostentation,  for  his 
nephew  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  Lon¬ 
don  before  the  letter  was  presented  to  Baron 
James  von  Rothschild,  and  the  four  hundred  pounds 
cashed. 

But  this  was  too  much  for  poor,  confiding  Salomon. 
When  he  opened  his  letters  at  breakfast,  and  found 
one  by  Rothschild,  informing  him  “  that  he  had  had 
the  extreme  pleasure  of  making  the  personal  ac- 
oualntance  of  his  celebrated,  charming  nephew,  and 
tliat  he  had  had  the  honor  to  pay  the  £  400  to  him,” 
the  pipe  dropped  firem  his  mouth,  and  he  ran  up 
and  down  the  room,  swearing  at  Rothschild  and  at 
his  nephew,  by  turns.  In  his  excitement  he  ran  to 
Heinrich’s  mother,  communicating  to  her  the  amount 
of  wickedness  in  her  son.  The  worthy  matron  wrote 
an  epistle  full  of  severity  to  the  culprit,  who,  in  the 
mean  time,  enjoyed  himself  in ‘London  amazingly. 
It  would  not  seem  as  if  this  epistle,  nor  his  uncle’s 
wrath,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  poet,  for 
one  passage  in  his  answer  was  verbally  as  follows  : 
“  Old  people  have  caprices ;  what  my  uncle  gave  in 
a  fit  of  go^-humor  he  might  take  back  in  ill-humor. 
I  had  to  make  sure.  Who  knows  but  in  his  next 
letter  he  might  have  written  to  Rothschild  that  the 
letter  of  credit  was  only  a  mere  form ;  there  are 
enough  examples  of  the  sort  in  the  annals  of  rich 
bankers’  offices.  Indeed,  dear  mother,  men  must 


always  make  sure :  would  uncle  have  become  so 
rich  if  he  had  not  always  made  sure  ?  ” 

But  his  crime  was  not  forgotten ;  on  his  return  to 
Hamburg  he  had  to  encounter  bitter  reproaches  for 
his  extravagance,  and  threats  that  the  uncle  would 
never  be  reconciled  to  him  again.  After  having 
listened  in  silence  to  this  Ibrmidable  sermon,  Heine 
said,  “  The  best  thing  in  you,  uncle,  is,  that  you 
bear  my  name,”  and  proudly  left  the  room.  In 
spite  of  tin's  piece  of  impudence,  as  uncle  Salomon 
would  call  it,  a  reconcihation  soon  took  place ;  for, 
after  all,  the  rich  banker  loved  his  famous  nephew 
and  was  very  proud  of  him.  He  settled  a  handsome 
annuity  upon  him. 


OLD  LETTERS. 


The  rain  was  blowing  in  quick  white  gusts ; 
With  yellow  leaves  the  air  was  darkling ; 

Tlie  storm  was  moaning  of  death  and  graves ; 
No  moon  dared  shine,  no  star  was  sparkling. 

'The  elms  were  roaring  around  the  house 
With  a  frantic  grief  and  a  wild  despair; 

The  wind  gave  a  warning  Banshee  wail 
From  the  beggared  wood  that  was  all  but  bare. 

Then  I  opened  the  casket  once  so  dear. 

And  took  out  the  letters  I ’d  kissed  so  oft ; 

The  paper  w<ts  still  by  the  rose-leaf  tinged ; 

Its  breath  was  like  hers,  —  so  sweet  and  so  soft. 

Slowly  as  one  at  a  sacrifice. 

With  face  averted,  I  fed  the  flame ; 

Ruthless  and  cruel,  the  serpent  tongues. 

Swift  and  eager  and  leaping  came. 

Hopes  and  joys,  they  were  dreams  and  air ! 

I  sat  down  sad  by  my  funeral  pile. 

And  heanl  the  roar  of  the  rutliless  fire, 

And  “  God  forgive  her  !  ”  I  moaned  the  while. 

There  was  a  blaze,  and  of  crimson  glare, 

A  wavering  pyramid  tall  and  keen ; 

Then  there  came  a  waft  of  smouldering  smoke. 
That  rose  in  a  circling  vapory  screen. 

Meleager’s  fagot, —  so  went  my  life. 

Spring  and  summer,  and  autumn  too  ; 

Its  daybreiik  promise,  its  riper  thoughts. 

Its  tears  of  sorrow,  its  sunshine  dew. 

I  sat  like  a  mourner  beside  the  pile : 

All  I  had  loved  had  passed  away ; 

Nothing  for  me  but  to  hope  for  flowers 
To  bloom  and  gladden  my  burial  clay. 

There  lay  my  life,  —  a  crinkling  heap 
Of  curling  ashes  that  fell  to  naught, 

A  glitter  of  one  or  two  passing  sparks,  — 

That  was  all  that  my  love  had  brought. 


